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DIARY OF A JOURNEY FROM MISSOURI TO 
CALIFORNIA IN 1849 


EDITED BY RALPH P. BIEBER 


“Gop MINE Founp. In the newly made raceway of the 
saw-mill recently erected by Captain Sutter on the American 
fork, gold has been found in considerable quantities. One 
person brought thirty dollars’ worth to New Helvetia, gath- 
ered there in a short time. California no doubt is rich in 
mineral wealth; great chances here for scientific capitalists. 
Gold has been found in every part of the country.’ This 
item, which appeared in: the San Francisco Californian, 
March 15, 1848, was the first printed notice of James W. 
Marshall's discovery of gold in California on January 24, 1848. 
The publication of this piece of news attracted little immedi- 
ate attention. Not until the following May, when miners 
exhibited some gold dust in San Francisco, was there any 
great excitement.2, Within a short time there was a rush to 
the mines from California and Mexico. By the latter part of 
1848 this ‘‘California fever’’ spread to the rest of the United 
States, and thousands of men and many women began to make 
preparations to depart for the land of gold. 

Bennett C. Clark, the author of the diary’ here published, 
was one of those who was smitten by the “California fever.” 
He was born at Boonville, Cooper county, Missouri, July 13, 
1819. His father, Robert P. Clark, was one of the early 
settlers of Howard county, Missouri, having migrated thither 
from Clark county, Kentucky, in 1817. Two years later he 
was chosen the first clerk of the Circuit court of Cooper 
county, a position which he filled with credit until his death 


1Quoted in H. H. Bancroft, History of California, 1848-1859 (his Works, 
XXIII, San Francisco, 1888), 54. 

2] bid., 54-56. 

*The diary was brought to the attention of the editor by Mrs. E. N. Hop- 
kins, of Lexington, Missouri, the granddaughter of Bennett C. Clark. Mrs. 
Hopkins furnished the editor with important biographical data. The diary 
is the property of Dr. Bennett Clark Hyde, of Lexington, Missouri, the grandson 
of Bennett C. Clark. 


(3) 
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in 1841. Bennett C. Clark succeeded his father as clerk of 
the Circuit court of Cooper county, and continued in this 
office until 1853. On September 9, 1841, he married Margaret 
Hutchison, daughter of John Hutchison, of Cooper county. 
In 1849, in company with twenty-three other gold-seekers 
from Cooper county, he journeyed over the Platte and Cali- 
fornia trails to California. When he reached a point which is 
now in western Nevada, he was taken sick and was assisted 
to San Francisco by his friends. Shortly thereafter, without 
ever visiting the gold mines he had labored so hard to reach, 
he left San Francisco by boat for his home in Missouri. He 
traveled by way of the Isthmus of Panama, New Orleans, and 
St. Louis, arriving at Boonville in 1850. In 1853 he resigned 
his position as clerk of the Circuit court, and moved to his 
farm near Bellair, Cooper county. There he lived until 1878, 
when he returned to Boonville after his election as judge of 
the Probate court of Cooper county. He continued to hold 
this office until his death at Boonville in 1890.4 


DIARY 


Amongst the many thousands of the people of the United 
States whose propensity for rambling and whose great desire 
to procure wealth in a short space of time and without much 
labour or exertion, were excited by the many reports which 
were being circulated throughout and published in almost 
every public journal in the States during the fall and winter 
of 1848 & the Spring of 1849, many of those writings & publica- 
tions being filled with the most wonderful accounts® of the 





‘Henry C. Levens and Nathaniel M. Drake, A History of Cooper County, 
Missouri (St. Louis, 1876), 49, 52, 222; National Historical Company, History 
of Howard and Cooper Counties, Missouri (St. Louis, 1883), 866-867. 

‘The following letter. which was written by a former resident of Jackson 
county, Missouri, after a visit to the gold mines, is typical of the ‘‘ wonderful 
accounts’ that appeared in the newspapers in the fall of 1848 and the spring of 
1849. It was dated at San Francisco, October 28, 1848, and was published in 
the Western Expositor (Independence, Mo.), April 5, 1849, and in the Daily 
Missouri Republican (St. Louis), April 16, 1849. It ran in part as follows: 
**Now let me give you some account of the mines. They are scattered over an 
area of from 500 to 1000 miles, the richest ever known upon earth. ey atts 
There are new discoveries being made every day, and God only knows where it 
will end. Gold is nothing more thought of than dirt. . . . M+y little girls 
can make from 5 to 25 dollars per day washing gold in pans. My 
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immense quantities of gold then being extracted from the 
mountains of upper California which had been recently ac- 
quired by the States from the Government of Mexico being the 
result of that most unjust War waged by the States against 
her for imaginary causes, during the Year 1847 & 8, & other 
Communications and publications being filled with the most 
flattering accounts of the mildness of the climate and health of 
that Golden land—a number of persons mostly very young 
men without families, residents of Cooper County, Missouri, 
determined to form themselves into a Company® for the pur- 
pose of visiting the golden land above mentioned of which 
such flatering descriptions had been given. 

The company consisted of the following named Gentle- 
men: Beverly Lampton, John Tucker, William T. Cole, Samuel 
Peters, Bennett C. Clark, John Corum, Newton C. Peters, 
Jesse Newman, William Norman, Mark Cole, John N. Gibson, 
Alfred Corum, Andrew B. Cole, John Brown, John Hill, 
Thomas Craig, Lewis Hutchison, James M. Hill, Herod 
Corum, Simeon Corum, James Campbell, James W. Newby, 
Hardise Reddick, and Dr. Saml. J. Tutt. 

We left our homes and friends on the 10th day of April 
and according to previous appointment met together on the 
11th at Maston’s bridge near the western line of the County 
before mentioned. We remained there two days when we 
proceded on the morning of the 13th on our long & wearisome 
journey. Traveling by slow stages, in due time we reached 
Harrisonburg in Johnson County without any accident 
hapening except that Corum’s team ran off with the wagon, 
on the day we reached Georgetown and in the confusion 
attendant upon stopping them, the lead mule became en- 
tangled in his chains and had his fore leg broken which of 
course rendered him valueless & for humanities sake the mule 
was killed before [we] left. 
average income this winter will be about 150 dollars per day, and if I should 
strike a good lead it will be a great deal more. . . . The above account and 
description of matters and things, will seem strange to you; but, sir, if you 
believe Divine Revelations or the sacred truths of Holy Writ, you can believe 
this statement. on ae 

‘Before 1849 Santa Fe traders and emigrants to California and Oregon 


had found it most practical to organize companies to travel across the plains 
and mountains. 
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At Harrisonburg, we lay one day, it being the Sabbath 
having reached there on Saturday evening. 

On Monday morning we again got under way every one 
in fine health and spirits and confidently believing they 
would soon be enabled to return with wealth as their reward. 
And in due time we reached the farm of a Mr. Bradley in 
Jackson or upper part of Johnson County, where we remained 
six or eight days weighting for the gras and the return of 
Messrs. Peters & Craig from St. Louis. 

We were here joined by our friends John A. Tutt, John S. 
Tutt & William Lewis from our own County. 

The time for our friends to have arrived from St. Louis 
having expired we got under way and reached in due time 
the farm of a Mr. Warner near West Port’? where we were 
again compeled to remain inactive for some days, our friends 
not having yet arrived. These delays in the main were no 
disadvantage, as we improved the time in handeling and 
gentleing our mules which were in fine order, and in every 
way better preparing ourselves for the trip.* 

Finally on the morning of the 3rd day of May 1849, our 
friends having arrived and every thing being in readiness 
we broke up our camp and started on our long and toilsome 
journey, it having been raining for two days more or less and 
the rain still falling gently and the road being slipery. We 
drove slowly & reached, the first night Indian Creek where 
we encamped for the night. This was a short drive, but even 





™Westport is now a part of Kansas City, Missouri. Westport, Kansas, 
Independence, Weston, and St. Joseph were the principal points of departure 
in Missouri for the argonauts of '49. Daily Missouri Republican, April 7, 1849. 

‘Most emigrants were unaccustomed to the routine of overland travel. 
Writing from Independence, Missouri, April 6, 1849, a correspondent of the 
Daily Missouri Republican described the preparations of the emigrants for the 
overland journey: ‘‘ The various companies, as fast as they can complete their 
outfits, are going into camp, and accustoming themselves to the duty pertaining 
thereto previous to leaving the settlements. Could the wives and sweethearts 
of many of them see the awkwardness displayed in their new avocations, both 
in the culinary and laundry departments—for the late rains and muddy condi- 
tion of the roads has caused considerable briskness in the latter—they would 
almost be induced to forsake the luxuries of a life at home, and accompany them 
on their far distant journey to the land of promise. However, practice will make 
perfect, and by the time they return, should such be their providence, much 
domestic handiwork, heretofore irksome, can be performed with greater avidity.”’ 
Daily Missouri Republican, April 11, 1849. 
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when the road and weather are good, short drives should be 
made for several days at the start. 

4th. Struck camp and moved off, the road being heavy 
from the resent rains and very much cut up by trains ahead 
of us. After traveling about 15 miles over high roling and 
rich prairie land we encamped near an Indian farm owned by 
one Rogers. 

5th. Left camp early, the road being worse than we 
had yet found it, and after hard driving and having passed 
several Origon and California trains, we encamped on the 
Wakerusia Creek,® a beautiful stream of clear water the banks 
on either side being very bad on account of their height and 
abruptness. 

6th. Geard up and made ready for crossing the creek. 
All being in readiness, the morning being fine, the train moved 
on to the creek, two wagons moving down into the bed of the 
creek at the same time, & after great labour & difficulty the 
train all crossed and moved on through a low marshy bottom 
about two miles wide and gained the high prairie where the 
road was in good condition and travelling easy. 

After a drive of about 8 miles we came up with a train 
of about forty wagons under the guidance of Capt. Hedgepeth, 
numbering in all about six hundred head of stock. We found 
them encamped for the night with their stock grazing on the 
fine grass which was abundant on every side of his encamp- 
ment. 

We passed on after watering our animals and procuring 
wood and water for cooking, about one and a half miles and 
encamped for the night. Here we made the first attempt to 
form a Carrol'® which of necessity was small as we had but 
nine wagons including our carryall."' During this evening 
our camp was visited by three Indians of the Fox tribe painted 
& dressed off in the most approved Indian costume. The 
road during this days march has been over a high rolling 
prairie overlooking the Kansas River on the north and the 


*Wakarusa Creek. The trail crossed this creek a short distance southeast 
of the present town of Lawrence, Douglas county, Kansas. Hiram M. Chitten- 
den, The American Fur Trade of the Far West (New York, 1902), 1/465. 

10Corral. , 

uCarriage. 
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wide plain on the south. In Capt. H’s Company I met with 
James Huston formerly of Boonville and Samuel Read both 
now of Saline county and at the same time met John O’Bryan 
of our county in search of Capt. Popes company of which he 
was a member. 

7th. The camp was roused at 4 oclock in the morning 
and all hands went briskly to work getting ready to take 
the road early in order to keep ahead of Capt. Hedgepeth’s 
company—but to our surprise a short time after sun rise one 
of our men sung out “there they come.” Upon looking back 
we could just see the front of the Capt’s train about a half 
mile off rising the ridge which intervened between our camps 
and coming up in a brisk walk. Our men exerted themselves 
to the utmost to get into the road before this mammoth train 
came up, but to no purpose. Before we were ready to take 
the road about 20 of Capt. H’s wagons had passed & being 
mule teams were a little ahead of their friends who had ox 
teams, thereby leaving a vacancy between which our company 
took advantage of, and drove in making a continuous line of 
wagons for near a 4 of a mile. 

We traveled in this way for some mile or two all seeming 
to be in high glee when one of our wagons driven by Andrew 
B. Cole struck out on the grass for the purpose of passing the 
wagons in front and was followed by our whole train. After 
driving in this manner about 3 miles our train got ahead. Our 
purpose was accomplished but we fared the worse from the 
hard driving. Water being scarce near the road we were com- 
pelled to leave the road, after driving about five miles and 
found water in sufficient quantity about 4% mile from the 
road. It canie in good season as our animals had had none 
since the day before about four oclock. 

Having watered our mules we drove on, the road being of 
the very best kind until we reached a creek about five miles 
from the lower Kansas ferry. Here we found water and grass 
in great abundance and at about 2 oclk, being then about 15 
miles from our last camping ground we took up quarters for 
the evening, and employed ourselves the remainder of the day 
in washing the mules shoulders some having become very sore 
from working in the rain, and in other necessary labour inci- 
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dent to a trip across the plains. Night coming on the gard 
was put out & the camp went to rest. 

8th. Left camp at an early hour and having a fine road 
we reached the lower Kansas Ferry” in good time. There were 
several wagons ahead of us to be crossed which detained us 
some 4 hours. At length it came to our turn as the millers 
say and we commenced moving down to the river, two wagons 
driving down to the boat at a time. Just after passing down 
the bluff we had to cross a sand beach of some width before 
getting to the boat, through which the wagons draged very 
heavy. We succeeded however in getting the wagons to the 
causway from where we rolled them into the boat by hand. 
Finally we got all our wagons over and then forded our ani- 
mals. Getting under way again we moved on through a 
beatiful [beautiful] and rich prairie for about 2 miles and 
camped. There are several very respectable Indian farms 
in this vicinity. 

The lower Kansas crossing is from all I could learn much 
the best and the road to and from it far superior to the upper 
one. 

9th. We made an early start, our road leading up the 
Kansas over a smoothe prairie bottom, the road fine, no water 
except at one place where the road runs near a bend in the 
River, until we reached the Big Soldier a short distance 
above the upar crossing'* of the Kansas, distance from our 
last camp 17 miles. Here we procured water for our stock 
and moved about six miles further on and camped on a small 
stream near and west of the Potawotomy Mission. Here 


The lower ferry of the Kansas river was near the present town of Le- 
compton, Douglas county, Kansas. In 1849 two ferry boats were kept busy at 
this point. The ferriage was one dollar a wagon. J. A. Pritchard, ‘* Diary of a 
Journey from Kentucky to California in 1849,’' in Missouri Historical Review, 
XVIII, 543; Daily Missouri Republican, June 4, 1849. 

Big Soldier Creek. 

“The upper ferry of the Kansas river was about four miles northeast of the 
present city of Topeka, Shawnee county, Kansas. In 1849 there were two ferry 
boats at this crossing, ‘‘one kept by a half breed Indian (Michegan) & the other 
by a white man.’’ The ferriage was one dollar a wagon. Pritchard, loc. cit., 
543; Daily Missouri Republican, June 4, 1849. 

This was the Baptist Mission for the Potawatami Indians. It was estab- 
lished at this place in 1848 and 1849, and closed its doors in 1861. It was 
located in what is now the western part of Shawnee county, Kansas, one-half 
mile south of the Kansas river and about five miles west of the present city of 
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we were joined by two mule teams owned by Gentlemen from 
North Bend Ohio eight in number and a wagon owned by 
Judge Story of Saline County, Mo. having two men. This 
accession swelled our number to 37 men. Amongst the Ohio 
gentlemen was Philander Gillespie formerly of Boonville Mo. 

10th. We set out for the Vermilion, Judge Story & my- 
self returning to Big Soldier with the view of getting other 
accessions—in which purpose we succeeded. On the same 
day the Judge & myself retraced our steps towards the Ver- 
milion and in the evening about sun set reached our camp 
which had been pitched on the west bank about % mile from 
the crossing. The road during this days drive was generally 
smoothe and level which however in times of rain is muddy 
and deep. We crossed water frequently during the day. 
On reaching the camp we were informed of divers accidents 
which had happened the train this day, such as breaking wagon 
tonges, [ |'® single trees &c the Judge’s and my own being 
amongst the unfortunate. 

Having already seen the necessity of there being some one 
selected to take the controll of the train, we determined this 
evening to have an election for Capt. which was held by 
ballot, when the writer of this sketch was declared duly elected 
Capt of the Company. 

11th. We were this day joined by Mr. Houck who was 
accompanied by his wife having one wagon and another wagon 
belonging some gentlemen with whom Mr. H had been travel- 
ling increasing our number to 43 men. We left our camp on 
the Vermilion!’ about 4 oclk in the afternoon of this day and 
travelled about 5 miles where we encamped for the night. 
During this evenings drive, our team in crossing one of those 
long prairie drains which are almost always muddy, broke a 
fifth chain, which however was soon repaired by the aid of 


Topeka. William E.Connelley, ‘‘The Prairie Band of Pottawatomie Indians,"’ 
in Kansas State Historical Society, Collections, XIV, 495, 514, 520; William W. 
Cone, Historical Sketch of Shawnee County, Kansas (Topeka, 1877), 9; D. W. 
Wilder, The Annals of Kansas (Topeka, 1886), 996. 

This word is illegible in the manuscript. 

17This was not Red Vermillion Creek, but Turkey Creek. Turkey Creek is 
now called Cross Creek. Their camp on Turkey Creek was near the present 
town of Rossville, Shawnee county, Kansas. Chittenden, op. cit., I, 465. 
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lap rings with which we provided ourselves before leaving 
home. 

12th. We made an early start, the morning fine, road dry 
& firm but broken. After travelling about 6 miles upon 
crossing a small rocky drain, one of the hind wheals of Tucker 
& Lamptons wagon bursted its tyre, & we encamped on an 
elevation in the prairie close by and hauled the broken wagon 
by hand into camp. During our stay at this camp the broken 
wagon with the aid of tugs and ropes was so far repaired that 
we were enabled to move a few miles further that evening 
and encamped. 

From the press of business several days here intervened 
which I could take no notice of and during which time we were 
joined by several wagons from Calloway Mo. and one from 
Ky, those from Calloway being owned by Mr Anderson, Dr 
Maughs & others and the other by Maj Tilford, Mr Mc- 
Cracken, Morgan Brown, & H. Marshall. The day after they 
Joined us while grazing the stock at noon we were overtaken 
by a large train which passed just as we were ready to drive 
on and to the surprise of all, our Calloway friends without 
previous notice given drove off from our train in company 
with Houck and his friends who had previously informed me 
of his intention. The desertion spoken of was not in the least 
regretted by the Company. On the next day Lampton shifted 
his loading into the other wagons from Cooper and started 
ahead on a forced march to overtake Popes ox train with a 
view of getting his wagon mended. In the mean time we 
crossed several small streams whose names I have forgotten 
and the Vermillion'* proper, the proper name of the stream 
before spoken of as the Vermillion is Turkey creek'*—and the 
Big Blue” at both of which streams we had to rase our wagons 
down into the water by the use of ropes attached to the axels 
or wheals. Just after crossing the Big Blue we overtook 
Lampton who had fallen in with a black smith and they were 





18Red Vermillion Creek. 

Turkey Creek is now known as Cross Creek. 

2Big Blue river. They forded this river near the mouth of the Little 
Blue river. ‘‘ We had here to lower our wagons down with ropes,’’ recorded one 
argonaut in his diary on May 10, 1849. Pritchard, loc. cit., 544; Chittenden, 
op. cit., I, 465. 
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then mending his tyre. Lampton joined us on that day with 
his wagon stronger than when he left home. We passed on 
to the Little Blue” and travelled up it two days” and from that 
stream we passed on to the Platt River and arrived there on 
the | }** day of May and encamped near the sand hills. 
Bryan’s pack company passed us just before we encamped. 
On the next day we reached Fort Karney” situated on a level 
flat prairie a few hundred yards from the River. Just after 
passing through the fort and in crossing several small slues, 
four of our wagons mired down to the axels at the same time 
and within 50 yards of each other, they all however except the 
one belonging to my own mess pulled out—ours we were 
compelled to partially unload. We passed on 3 miles from the 
fort and encamped on the bank of the River just at the head 
of Grand Island—no wood nearer than the Island and the 
water of the River resembling that of the Missouri. The 
weather for several days has been verry cool. The next day 
we made a drive of about 10 miles and encamped, the river 
still within a stones throw of our camp, no wood save some 
dry brush—the weather Cool and prospects of Rain. 

24th. The weather Cool and rainy. While lying by this 
morning trains have been constantly passing.”® 


Little Blue river. They reached this river at a point which is now in the 
western part of Marshall county, Kansas. 

2While traveling up the Little Blue river, they passed into what is now 
Jefferson county, Nebraska. 

Platte river. 

This word is illegible in the manuscript. 

*%Fort Kearny, at first called Fort Childs, was a government military post 
established in 1848 and abandoned in 1870. It was situated on the south side 
of the Platte river, southeast of the present city of Kearney, Buffalo county, 
Nebraska. In June, 1849, Capt. Howard Stansbury described the fort as 
follows: ‘‘The post at present consists of a number of long low buildings, 
constructed principally of adobe, or sun-dried bricks, with nearly flat roofs; a 
large hospital-tent; two or three workshops, enclosed by canvas walls; store- 
houses constructed in the same manner; one or two long adobe stables, with 
roofs of brush; and tents for the accommodation of the officers and men. There 
are stationed here two companies of infantry and one of dragoons.’’ Howard 
Stansbury, Exploration and Survey of the Valley of the Great Sait Lake of Utah 
; (Philadelphia, 1852), 30. See also Albert Watkins, “‘ History of Fort 
Kearny,"’ in Nebraska State Historical Society, Collections, X VI, 238-242, 252; 
Thomas M. Marshall, ‘‘The Platte Valley Ranchers of '63 and '64,"’ in The 
Trail, 1X, 5; Daily Missouri Republican, May 30, Sept. 7, 24, 1848. 

2*Writing from Fort Kearny, May 26, 1849, a correspondent of the Daily 
Missouri Republican declared that up to that time 2,577 emigrant wagons had 
passed the fort on the way to the gold mines of California. He continued: 
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Notwithstanding the great scarcity of water spoken of 
by the Journalists on this road, we have, save a very few 
exceptions, had no difficulty on that head. Today a train of 
government wagons 47 in number passed us and one Company 
of mounted men destined for the California service. 

About Eleven oclock A M we roled out and had scarcely 
got under way before the rain commenced falling & continued 
at intervals during the day with a strong wind from the NE 
very cool until about 4 oclk in the evening at which time we 
came up with the U S train and several emegrant trains and 
encamped for the night. We had scarcely finished picketing 
our animals when the rain began to fall in torrents and con- 
tinued so the greater part of the night flooding the whole 
bottom upon which we were encamped & rendering the tents 
of the men entirely useless, and alltogether the whole Camp 
spent a most wretched night. Dr. Tutt from having been sick 
and confined to his Carryall for several days past was the only 
person who passed this night at all tolerable. Sickness for 
the most part is unpleasant but on this occasion the Dr fared 
better than those in health. 

25. The morning broke with a keen N Wester and 
clouds floating about in every direction. The men came 
forth from their wagons wet cold and shivering each one 
laughing at and gearing [jeering] the other until the whole 
camp had recovered their usual good spirits, and every man in 
due time was prepared for a start which was made at about 
14 past 9 oclk. The U S train & several others having passed, 
we moved on, trains from different parts of the U S being at 
all times in sight. Having traveled about 15 miles we en- 
camped for the night, wood very scarce being small cotton 
wood poles and brush procured from the small Islands in the 
Platte River of which there are many. 

26th. Commenced cur march at 6 oclock the weather 
cold and cloudy, strong wind from the N. W. Our course 
continuing up the Platt River, *” the road in maney places being 


‘*The prairie is dotted with them as far as the eye can reach; not an instant for 

the last two weeks has there been, that emigrants and emigrant wagons have 

not been in sight from this post."’ Daily Missouri Republican, June 16, 1849. 
27They were traveling on the south side of the Platte river. 
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very heavy and trains dotting the road as far as the eye could 
reach, presenting a chearful picture in this wild and barren 
country. I found on todays march several friends among 
whom were Barnet Furnish & James Monroe of Howard 
County Mo. About 4 oclock this evening the sun broke 
out and the wind calmed. At 6 oclock we encamped on the 
level bottom of the River, grass plenty, having travelled this 
day about 20 miles. 

27. Sunday. We made an early start and passed several 
trains before they had geard up. Before leaving camp this 
morning I detailed Jesse Newman, N. C. Peters, J. Tucker, 
W. Young & one or two others as a hunting party who betook 
themselves to the hills as soon as the train moved off. Our 
road today has been excellent—the bottom dry and firm and 
gradually narrowing. On the roadside today I say a human 
scull with several names written upon it in pencil, that of 
John Scott among the number. Having travelled about 12 
miles we stoped to noon. During nooning time one of our 
men came in from a visit to one of those dog viliges with which 
the prairie abounds, having succeeded in killing and bringing 
with him as proof of his success one of those little animals 
of the shi kind. Our course this afternoon was still west up 
the River, the road leading near the base of the said hills 
on the south of the bottom—the hills varying greatly in hight, 
from the summit of some of which a view may be had for many 
miles in every direction. We moved on after nooning some 
10 miles and camped for the night. After nightfall our hunters 
came in having seen nothing but a few elk & those at too 
[great] a distance to get a shot at them. The weather today 
was warm. 

28. The weather was clear & cool. We left camp 
at 5 oclock road fine. About ten oclock we had a shower of 
rain. Today we came up with Capt Popes train of 22 wagons— 
his men all in good health. Having travelled this day about 
20 miles we encamped on a low place in the bottom near Capt 
Popes camp—grass but moderate. 

29. Left Camp about 6 oclock and travelled still up the 
bottom. Shortly after starting we were visited by a small 
party of Indians calling themselves Pawnees about 12 in 
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number. They were the first Indians seen since leaving the 
Potawatemies. Water and grass up this bottom but indiffer- 
ently good. Travelled about 12 miles and stoped to noon. 
We passed the forks of Platte®* this morning, 3 wagons crossed 
just below the forks on Yesterday. From nooning place 
travelled with Capt Popes Company, holding our mules back 
for the purpose of resting them. The difference between the 
relative speed of the two races of animals in travelling with 
loaded wagon was never more perceptable than on this 
evenings march. In consequince of the scarcity of grass we 
travelled quite late regardless of the very threatening appear- 
ance of the clouds for an hour or two past. Occasionally the 
thunder would be heard rumbling among the distant hills 
that formed the western horizen. Notwithstanding we 
leasurely ungeard our teams and staked out our animals. 
About dark I ordered them to be staked closer to camp for 
greater security, which had hardly been accomplished before 
the storm commenced, and such a storm! I am sure no one 
but those situated as ourselves, could at all appreciate it. 
The wind blew a perfect hurricane and it had become so cold 
in the mean time that we suffered greatly. During the night 
every thing out of the wagons was drenched with water— 
the tents proving of no service. From the mouldy character 
of the soil in this spot the whole encampment was flooded. 
Notwithstanding our men were unusually chearful & lively. 
Our mules presented a very sorry picture however. The storm 
raged on for the following day without intermission. Towards 
night there was some abatement but it did not subside until 
the following evening. 

31. Altho the clouds looked lowering & some little 
rain was falling we broke up camp & journeyed on toward the 
crossing of the Platte?® which we reached in about 5 miles. 
After some little delay occasioned by there being others before 
us to cross, we finally started in with some uneasy feelings 
caused by the very formidable appearance of the very wide 


2°The North Fork and the South Fork of the Platte river. Ordinarily, 
they were called the North Platte river and the South Platte river. From 
the forks of the Platte river they traveled on the south side of the South Platte 
river. 

29South Platte river. 
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stream. But we found it very shallow & crossed*® without 
difficulty. We left Popes company on the other bank just 
preparing to start in. This company were unfortunate 
enough to lose 26 head of cattle during the storm of the night 
before. A company just below him lost 70 head the same 
night. Within 200 yards of our own camp a solitary travellor 
who disdained to travel in company lost his whole team of 
oxen. He had not found them when we left. 

After crossing the Platte*! we travelled up the north 
bank for 5 or 6 miles & encamped upon the river bank with 
plenty of grass & but little wood. 

June 1st dawned brightly the air warm & soft & the sky 
clear. We concluded that this would be a suitable day to sun 
our flour & clothes which completely occupieed us during 
the whole day. This occasion had been looked to anxiously 
as a day of rest, proved indeed the hardest days service we 
have as yet experienced on the road. All worked chearfully 
however. Here we sold a sack of flour, thinking it advisable 
to lighten our load. As close an estimate as we could make 
on reloading fixed our load at 2500 lbs. 

June 2d. We started this morning at six oclk & travelled 
some 6 miles when the road left the South Platte & took across 
the hills to ash hollow. We nooned on this road some 5 miles 
from the south fork.** We passed today a hunting party of 
the Sioux some 30 in number which we were not at all afraid 
of as their wives & children were along. We passed also our 
old friend the single wagon again which had lost all its oxen 
the night before. Left nooning Camp at 2 oclk & about an 
hour by sun, struck the bluffs descending to ash Hollow.* 
Thinking we should have time to get into the Platte bottom 
by night (which did not seem more than 3 miles distant) we 
commenced the descent. The road was steeper than any we 
have ever yet encountered. The scenery was really magniffi- 
cent—the green hills for miles around presenting a picture 


*They crossed the South Platte river in what is now the southwestern 
part of Keith county, Nebraska. 

‘South Platte river. 

South Fork of the Platte river or South Platte river. 

*Ash Hollow was located in what is now the southeastern part of Garden 
county, Nebraska. It was on the south bank of the North Platte river. 
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varied in hight & shade rarely exceeded in beauty. Most of 
the wagons had descended the first step when Jno Corums 
team ran away & caused two other teams to do the same. 
One mule had a leg broke in the scrape & the tongue of one 
wagon was broken. About night we got down among the 
hollows & there not being grass enough in any one hollow for 
our stock we travelled on until 10 oclk at night when we 
reached the Platte bottom, but here the bottom was so narrow 
& so crowded with wagons as far as the eye could reach that 
we almost dispaired of finding a camping place at all.*4 At 
last we found room to stick ourselves between two Carols® 
with tolerable grass. Four teams did not get in for some time 
after—Jno Corums team was one of them & within a quarter 
of a mile of Camp his wagon stuck in the mire & in getting 
out of it the tongue of his wagon was broken short off. 

June 3d. Left Camp about 7 oclk and on our way* 
passed some 100 wagons which had laid by. A large govern- 
ment train is just behind us on its way to Fort Hall. Luckily 
we found excellent grass in a drive of about 8 miles. We left 
this place about 2 oclk in the afternoon and had a very hard 
pull thro’ deep sand for some 6 miles when the road became 
firmer. We stopped in the night and had to feel for the grass. 

June 4. Travelled over bad road at times soft and miry 
and occasionally sandy and very heavy. Stopped to noon on 
tolerable grass. On a review of our stock today we think 
they begin to fail considerably and in consequence there is 
considerable alarm manifested & long faces are very common. 
The 3 year old mules are considerably cut down. We are 
all sorry that we started with a mule younger than 5 years. 
We lightened again by throwing off 50 Ibs. lead and the wagon 
box. Some of the other messes have done likewise tho’ 
reluctantly. 





“On July 3, 1849, Capt. Howard Stansbury reached Ash Hollow and re- 
corded the following: ‘‘We encamped at the mouth of the valley, here called 
Ash Hollow. The traces of the great tide of emigration that had preceded us 
were plainly visible in remains of camp-fires, in blazed trees covered with 
innumerable names carved and written on them; but, more than all, in the 
total absence of all herbage. It was only by driving our animals to a ravine 
some distance from the camp, that a sufficiency for their subsistence could be 
obtained.'’ Stansbury, op. cit., 41. 

%sCorrals. 

*They were now traveling on the south side of the North Platte river, 
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Left about 2 oclk & travelled over a pretty heavy road 
& were compelled to stop in consequence of a storm coming up. 
Had rather indifferent grass this night. 

June 5. Broke up camp & left at 5 oclk & accomplished 
some 12 miles by noon crossing two streams of some size, the 
last of which runs along the base of Court House rock*’ near 
which we nooned. Left Camp in the afternoon & travelled 
some 4 miles when we were compelled to stop on account of a 
storm which it is impossible to describe. We had hardly got 
our mules ungeard before the wind commenced blowing a 
hurricane and the very clouds seemed to sweep along the 
earth soaking every thing with moisture. You could scarcely 
in fact see or feel the rain falling in drops. We were fortunate 
in having secured our mules before it commenced hailing as 
they evinced a strong disposition to leave us. We got under 
the wagons & in them to shelter ourselves but all of us could 
not succeed even then in keeping dry. Our carriage which 
had been placed on the safe side of the wagon for protection 
filled with wind & ran back some 20 yards when it came quar- 
tering to the wind & not only upset but turned bottom up- 
wards breaking to [the] top clean off. We could not help 
being amused by the ludicrous picture. 

June 6. Left Camp rather later than usual & keeping 
along the river passed over the deepest muddiest road we had 
ever encountered. Many wagons here mired down we under- 
stood afterwards and their owners offered them for a mere 
trifle. This evening we passed the night within one mile of 
Chimney rock** a very curious natural production. It rises 


s7Courthouse Rock is located in Morrill county, Nebraska, approximately 
six miles due south of the south bank of the North Platte river. Capt. Stans- 
bury passed this rock on July 7, 1849, and recorded that it ‘‘consisted of two 
bald elevations, to which the vroyageurs, most of whom are originally 
from St. Louis, had given this name, from a fancied resemblance to a well- 
known structure in their own city.’’ Stansbury, op. cit., 48. See also N. H. 
Darton, U. S. Geol. Survey Geol. Atlas (Washington, 1903), Camp Clarke folio 
(No. 87). 

3%Chimney Rock is located in Morrill county, Nebraska, approximately 
one mile and a half due south of the south bank of the North Platte river. 
Darton, loc. cit. ‘Its tower-like top is seen from a distance of thirty or forty 
miles, for which reason it has been called the chimney. It is only a mile from 


the river. The cone-shaped base constitutes about three-fourths of its height, 
the pyramidal top one-quarter of it. The foundation is limestone; above it is 
crumbling sandstone.’’ F. A. Wislizenus, A Journey to the Rocky Mountains 
in the Year 1839 (Frederick A. Wislizenus, ed., St. Louis, 1912), 63. 
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some 250 feet above the river in the shape of a square colum 
some 60 feet thro’ its base. It is supposed that it was once 
a large sand hill & has been gradually worn away by the 
storms which prevail in its vicinity. Mr. Bryant observed 
today that he had camped within 5 miles of this rock some 4 
times & that a violent storm blue up on each occasion. There 
is most probably some local cause for this fact. 

June 7th. Left Chimney rock*® & traveled some 6 or 
8 miles when John Tutts wagon broke down. The train went 
on as usual & by dint of night travelling by no means a pleasant 
thing in this wild country, the wagon overtook the train 
the next evening. 

June 8th. Passed over some rough road in the neigh- 
borhood of Scotts Bluffs,*° passing the Black smiths shop*! 
about 35 miles below or east of Fort Laramie. Here is some 
of the most beautiful scenery we have yet seen. Some of 
our party ascended the Bluff the next morning to get a view 
of the rockey mountains. When arrived at the summit they 
were envelloped in dense fog and could see nothing. We 
gradually approached the river & camped on it, grass good, 
water brackish. 


June 9th. Travelled about 23 miles & camped within 3 
miles of Fort Laramie.*® Today we saw several ox trains 


s%*°Three miles from the Chimney Rock, the road gradually leaves the river 
for the purpose of passing behind Scott’s Bluff, a point where a spur from the 
main ridge comes so close to the river as to leave no room for the passage of 
teams.”’ Stansbury, op. cit., 52. 

“Scotts Bluff is located in Scotts Bluff county, Nebraska. 

“1This was a temporary blacksmith’s shop at Scotts Bluff. It was ‘‘estab- 
lished for the benefit of the emigrants,’’ according to Capt. Stansbury, ‘‘ but 
especially for that of the owner, who lives in an Indian lodge, and had erected a 
log shanty by the roadside, in one end of which was the blacksmith’s forge, 
and in the other a grog-shop and sort of grocery. The stock of this establish- 
ment consisted principally of such articles as the owner had purchased from the 
emigrants at a great sacrifice and sold to others at as great a profit. Among 
other things, an excellent double wagon was pointed out to me, which he had 
purchased for seventy-five cents. The blacksmith’s shop was an equally 
profitable concern; as, when the smith was indisposed to work himself, he rented 
the use of shop and tools for the modest price of seventy-five cents an hour, and 
it was not until after waiting for several hours, that I could get the privilege 
of shoeing two of the horses, even at that price, the forge having been in con- 
stant use by the emigrants."’ Stansbury, op cit., 52. 

“Fort Laramie was located in what is now Goshen county, Wyoming, and 
was situated on the left bank of the Laramie river, a short distance above its 
junction with the North Platte. It was established as a fur trading post in 
1834. In the following’year it was purchased by the American Fur Company, 
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which had been travelled too hard & exhibited sundry symp- 
toms of failing. 

June 10th. Drove to the ferry this morning & finding 
the process of ferrying a very slow one we concluded to ford 
Laramie River altho it was quite full & rising. We crossed 
without difficulty, tho’ it was necessary to raise the beds to keep 
from damageing our loading. Tried to obtain a small wagon 
at the fort, but could not succeed. Went some 5 miles on the 
north or River road to get grass. Here we shortened the bed 
of our wagon and coupled it shorter. 

June 11th. Left Camp at 12 oclock & arrived some 3 
miles beyond the warm spring—distance 13 miles. Before 
starting this morning Capt. Pope’s Company passed us but 
stopped again within one mile to rest his Cattle. This spring 
before mentioned bursts out of the hillside in a very bold 
stream of beautiful clear water. It is quite warm however. 

June 12th. Started early & travelled some 15 miles to 
noon. Here the grass was awfully short—the azure demons 
were very percepteble in Camp. After a short nooning we 
ascented the long ravine thro’ which we had been travelling 
& when we arrived at the top of the Hill a most magnificent 
prospect—on our left & seemingly very near us was Laremie 
Peak the summit of which ascended to the clouds and was 
covered with snow. The eye from this point might rest in 
any direction on a variegated land scape from 50 to 100 miles 
in extent. The road now became very bad, hill after hill 
rising in continual succession before us with little or no 
vegitation to encourage us. About 7 oclock P M we got 
to Heber Spring our stock very tired & ourselves wet from the 
rain that had been falling for an hour. We found little or 


which sold it to the United States Government for use as a military post on 
June 26, 1849. On June 22, 1849, Major Osborne Cross described the fort as 
follows: ‘ This fort is built in the form of a quadrangular figure, and of unbaked 
clay, or adobes; the wall is about twenty feet high, with a small palisading on a 
part of it. There are two block-houses at the corners, diagonally from each 
other. Over the main entrance, which faces the river, there is also another 
small block-house. The buildings are made inside, the wall forming a part of 
them. They are very small, and have but few comforts to reeommend them."’ 
Senate Ex. Docs.,31 Cong., 2 Sess., No.1, Pt. II, p.157. See also C. G. Coutant, 
The History of Wyoming (Laramie, 1899), I, 299, 302, 314; H. H. Bancroft, 
History of Nevada, Colorado, and Wyoming, 1540-1888 (his Works, XXV, San 
Francisco, 1890), 683-684; Wislizenus, op. cit., 67-68. 
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no grass here. Despondency ruled the hour. Several trains 
were encamped here. The mountains hemmed us in com- 
pletely. 

June 13. Pulled up this morning one of the steepest 
Bluffs I ever saw—road continued as yesterday—smoothe 
but hilly. We reached La Bonte river“ about 3 oclock this 
evening where we hoped to find good grass but what was our 
disappointment at not finding our hopes realized. We nooned 
here or rather rested the team for the animals found nothing 
to eat. This evening we travelled some 2 miles & stopped at 
the first tolerable grass. Capt Clark resigned in order to 
effect a devision in the Company which all considered as politic 
on account of the scarcity of grass. One of the teams struck 
out to itsself & 3 others did likewise. Jno A. Tutt was elected 
Capt. of the latter party. The remainder stuck together & in 
reorganizing again elected B. C. Clark Capt. 

June 14. Started late this morning—had very bad 
roads all day—which for several miles was covered with grass 
hoppers larger than any we had ever seen. Crossed La Pruil** 
& camped some four miles beyond on very short grass. This 
is [the] most barren region we have yet seen. 

June 15. Crossed Forshe Bois river® distant 8 miles 
from Platte. The road for a mile or two before reaching 
Platte was very heavy from the sand. Nooned within one 
mile of Dear Creek“ and grazed our mules on a new species of 
grass which seemed similar to Blue grass except it bore a 
much heaver head and larger seed. This is the only tolerable 
grass we have had for five days. This evening travelled some 
8 or 9 miles passing over some rough barron country but were 
lucky enough to get good grass. 

June 16. Reached the lower platte Ferry“ about 10 
oclk A M. where we found some 2 or 300 wagons awaiting their 


“Labonte Creek. They crossed this creek in what is now the southeastern 
part of Converse county, Wyoming. 

‘tLa Prele Creek. 

“La Fourche Bois river. Stansbury, op. cit., 274. 

“Deer Creek. 

47The lower ferry of the North Platte river was located about one mile west 
of the mouth of Deer Creek in what is now the western part of Converse county , 
Wyoming. It was “established by emigrants.’’ Stansbury, op. cit., 60-61, 
274. See also Daily Missouri Republican, Oct. 25, 1849. 
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turns to ferry. We understood that as many were assembled 
at the upper ferry.4* We were lucky enough to cross at a 
new ferry*® the next day in advance of many that had reached 
the old ferry much sooner than we did. 

June 17. Started from the ferry about 6 oclk in the 
afternoon & drove some 7 miles when we descended into the 
bottom again grass short. The drive very heavy thro sand 
on the hills as well as bottoms. 

June 18. Left the Platte®® for the last time and struck 
across the most barren country we had ever yet seen. In 
addition to having little or no grass our stock did not this day 
have a drop of water until sunset—all the water in this region 
being strongly impregnated with alkali & very poisonous. 
Passed a mineral spring but were afraid to use the water. 
We were overtaken this evening by the mormon mail & some 
of their party told us that by driving on to Willow Spring we 
would find excellent water & grass. We did so, making our 
drive some 32 miles & camping sometime after night. Found 
grass all eat[en] out. Stock fared badly.™ 

June 19th. Made a short drive to noon as grazing was 
important. Stuck in a mud hole. This evening we reached 
sweat water about night—where we were pleased to find 
grass good. 


‘The upper ferry of the North Platte river was located a short distance 
west of the present town of Casper, Natrona county, Wyoming. Chittenden, 
op. cit., I, 470; Stansbury, op. cit., 274; Daily Missouri Republican, Oct. 25, 
1849. 

**The point where they crossed the North Platte river has not been ascer- 
tained. 

‘oNorth Platte river. 

‘!'The trail from the crossing of the North Platte river to the Sweetwater 
river was one of the most difficult parts of the route, because of the scarcity of 
good water and grass. ‘The road has been literally strewn with articles that 
have been thrown away,’’ noted Capt. Stansbury on July 27, 1849. ‘‘ Bar-iron 
and steel, large blacksmiths’ anvils and bellows, crow-bars, drills, augers, gold- 
washers, chisels, axes, lead, trunks, spades, ploughs, large grindstones, baking- 
ovens, cooking-stoves without number, kegs, barrels, harness, clothing, bacon, 
and beans, were found along the road in pretty much the order in which they 
have been here enumerated. The carcasses of eight oxen, lying in one heap by 
the roadside, this morning, explained a part of the trouble. . . . In the 
course of this one day the relics of seventeen wagons and the carcasses of twenty- 
seven dead oxen have been seen. Day’s march, twenty-four miles."’ Stansbury, 
op. cit., 63. See also Daily Missouri Republican, Oct. 25, 1849. 

Sweetwater river. They reached this river at a point which is now in the 
southwestern part of Natrona county, Wyoming. 
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June 20th. Reached Independence Rock® about 8 oclk 
this morning, a vast mass of bold barren rocks rising some 
hundred feet perpendicularly from the roads. Names in- 
numerable we here found inscribed by travellors who had 
preceded us on this long tedious toilsome journey. Our minds 
being more bent on things ahead than to what might come 
after us none of us stopped to leave our autographs. 5 miles 
from here we passed thro the Devils gate®‘ a very curious object 
truly. Thro this gap we passed to the vally of the sweat- 
water” where we did not find grass so abundant or of so good 
a quality as we had anticipatid [anticipated]. Water still 
somewhat alkaline, the ground in many places perfectly white 
with a deposite of Cab-Soda. Camped this evening on a 
high dry hill, mountains rearing their bold heads all round us. 
Grass short—no water. 


June 21st. Country very poor and barron. Water 
abundant except for the last 6 miles of our travel where we 
found none. Put up early to-day on good grass as our stock 
had fared poorly for some time. As usual found our evenings 
rest to be anything but rest to us. 


22d. In order to avoid crossing sweatwater 3 times we 
took the old trail around the bluffs South of the River. The 


88° This is a solitary pile of gray granite, standing in an open plain,”’ re- 
corded Joel Palmer on July 12, 1845. ‘It is about one-eighth of a mile long 
and some six or eight rods wide, and is elevated about sixty or seventy feet 
above the plain. On the north-eastern side the slope is sufficiently gradual to 
be easily ascended. Portions of it are covered with inscriptions of the names of 
travelers, with the dates of their arrival—some carved, some in black paint, 
and others in red.’’ Joel Palmer, Journal of Travels over the Rocky Mountains, 
to the Mouth of the Columbia River . . . , reprintedin Early Western Travels, 
1748-1846 (Reuben Gold Thwaites ed., Cleveland, 1906), XXX, 67. See also 
John C. Fremont, Report of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains in 
the Year 1842 . + . (Washington, 1845), 56-57; Wislizenus, op. cit., 
78-79; Stansbury, op. cit., 65; R. S. Ellison, ‘* Independence Rock and the Oregon 
Trail,"’ in The Midwest Review, VIII, No. 2, pp. 1-11. 

Devil's Gate has been well described by Capt. Stansbury: ‘‘A short 
distance beyond [Independence Rock] was a range of granite hills, stretching 
entirely across the valley, and continuous with a range extending to the north. 
Through this range the Sweetwater passes in a narrow cleft or gorge, about two 
hundred yards in length, called the ‘Devil's Gate.’ The space between the 
cliff, on either side, did not in some places exceed forty feet. The height was 
from three to four hundred feet, very nearly perpendicular, and, on the south 
side, overhanging. Through this romantic pass the river brawls and frets over 
broken masses of rock that obstruct its passage, affording one of the most lovely, 
cool, and refreshing retreats from the eternal sunshine without, that the imagi- 
nation could desire.’ Stansbury, op. cit., 65-66. 

Sweetwater river. 
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hauling was heavier thro deep sand than any we have ever 
yet had. Nooned a barron hill where each sprig of grass 
seemed seperated some feet from its neighbour. Reached 
Sweatwater again this evening having travelled some 25 miles 
today. Grass still poor & water alkaline. 

28d. Travelled up sweetwater some 8 miles passing by 
& nooning near the spring spoken of by Ware. This evening 
had some very rough mountain road to ascend which some- 
what discouraged our boys. After getting up on the high 
table land found the road good again. Made good travel. 

24. Reached the South Pass*? & camped for the night, 
on the summit, where we found the grass superb. The ascent 
to the summit of the Pass has been so gradual that we can 
scarcely realize that we have accomplished it. 

25. Commenced the descent which was quite as gradual 
as the ascent had been. Grass and water very abundant. 
Crossed a small stream which we took to be little sandy & 
shortly afterwards found the forks of the oragon & California 
roads. After some parly we concluded that the right had 
[hand] road was Sublets cut off,5* & concluded to take it. In 
5 miles we came to a stream which we supposed to be Big 
Sandy, but found that we had been mistaken as this was really 
Little Sandy.®® Crossed the stream & camped late some 2 
miles beyond it. 

26. After driving some 5 miles reached Big Sandy® 
where we stopped some 4 or 5 hours until the heat of the day 
had passed. About 1 oclk as it was now cool we commenced 
the 40 mile streach without water. By dark we accomplished 


«J. E. Ware, the author of A Guide to California Emigrants, which was 
published in 1849. Daily Missouri Republican, Feb. 3, 1849. 

‘7South Pass is located near the southern boundary of Fremont county, 
Wyoming. It is said that Thomas Fitzpatrick discovered the South Pass in 
1824. Weekly Reveille (St. Louis), Mar. 1, 1847. For a discussion of this sub- 
ject, see Harrison Clifford Dale, ‘‘Did the Returning Astorians use the South 
Pass?” in Oregon Historical Society, Quarterly, X VII, 47-51; The Ashley-Smith 
Explorations and the Discovery of a Central Route to the Pacific, 1822-1829 
(Harrison Clifford Dale, ed., Cleveland, 1918), 39-40, 89-95. 

‘8Sublette’s Cut-off left the trail to Fort Bridger at a point which is now 
near the southern boundary of Fremont county, Wyoming. 

‘**They crossed Little Sandy Creek at a point which is now near the northern 
boundary of Sweetwater county, Wyoming. 

*°They crossed Big Sandy Creek at a point which is now near the northern 
boundary of Sweetwater county, Wyoming. 
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as nearly as we could guess 20 miles & stoped for the night— 
grass thin. 

27. Started early & travelled hard until 2 oclk before 
we reached the Green River. It became very warm before 
we got to the water & our stock seemed to suffer a good deal. 
Found a large number of wagons assembled here. This 40 
mile stretch is proved by actual measurement to be 52 miles 
without water. 

30. After much difficulty & no little risk crossed™ our 
wagons & loads seperately, on a crazy mormon craft made of 
5 canoes. Had to pay $1.50 pr wagon. Left Green river on 
the evening of the 30th & travelled some 6 or 7 miles & camped 
in a dry hollow. Grass rather good. 

July 1st. Travelled some 25 miles crossing the summit 
pass in the evening & camping at the foot of the highest Ridge. 

July 2d. Reached Smiths fork® of Bear river after a 
rough days travel—where we found a large number of Snake 
indians encamped. Beyond the stream ascended a very long 
& excedingly steep hill which led up to the high table land 
on which we found a great abundance of the finest grass. 
Here on account of the increased illness of Alfred Corum who 
had been sick a week or 10 days we laid by a day. 

July 38d. Whilst lying by some 200 wagons passed us & 
Alfred continued to grow worse & there was no prospect of 
his living it was deemed prudent for the wagons to start the 
next morning. Accordingly they left on the 4th leaving be- 
hind the Dearbourn & a party of 6 men to render every service 
to our dying friend. As there was no wood nor water near us 
we concluded to move him about 11% miles where we found 
both. About 1 oclock he died without a struggle & in full 
possession of all his faculties to the last. It was truly melan- 
cholly to reflect that whilst our friends at home were doubtless 
enjoying this great anniversary of natural Independance in 
the usual way we were performing the last sad offices to one 
of our dead companions. 


*'They crossed Green river at a point which is now in the eastern part of 
Lincoln county, Wyoming. 

“They crossed Smith’s Fork at a point which is now in the western part of 
Lincoln county, Wyoming. 
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July 4th. The wagons reached this day a small vally 
in the mountains near the Bear River, with abundant grass— 
having travelled this day about 12 miles. Road excedingly 
rough. 

July 5. Struck the Bear River® about 8 oclock. Road 
fine. Crossed this day Hams fork at which we had great 
difficulty. The Bear River vally abounds in grass of the most 
superior quality. The road also down this vally except at the 
crossing of the tributary streams, is very good. We travelled 
this day about 30 miles. 

July 6. Travelled along the Bear river vally occasionally 
leaving the stream and crossing verry rugged and steep hills. 
Grass fine. Having travelled this day about 30 miles we 
camped for the night on the high ground near the River with 
musquitoes in great abundance. 

July 7. As no memorandum can be made of the progress 
of the wagons we will now follow the Dearbourn. 

July 6. Left our Camp 3 miles above Ham’s fork & 
continued down the Bear river until we came to Thomas’ 
fork. Ascended this for some miles & after crossing it as- 
cended a steep hill—a fine spring near the top with-in 5 steps 
of the road. Descended the hill into a beautiful vally & 
nooned—grass fine. Had a bad road this evening until we 
reached Bear river again 5 miles from Thomas’ fork. Passed 
Pegleg Smith’s®* trading post this evening & camped 5 miles 
beyond on a little stream emptying into Bear river. 

July 7th. Continued down the vally leaving it in places 
to cross some rugged hills. Reached the Soda Springs® this 
evening a mile beyond which we camped. These springs are 
quite a curiosity. 

July 8th. Left Bear river vally this morning after journy- 
ing some 5 miles & turned abruptly to the right around a rocky 
bluff. A broad vally with fine grass makes up in this direction. 


*’They reached Bear river at a point which is now near the western boundary 
of Wyoming. 

*'Thomas L. (Peg-leg) Smith, a trapper in the Rocky Mountains. Joseph 
J. Hill, “‘Ewing Young in the Fur Trade of the Far Southwest, 1822-1834,"' 
in Oregon Historical Society, Quarterly, XXIV, 5, 9-10. 

*Soda Springs are at the present town of Soda Springs, Caribou county, 
Idaho. 
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Continued up it for some 16 miles when we took to the moun- 
tains. Ascended a very steep one & reached a very large 
fine spring on the west side about 1 mile from the top. Camped 
here for the night. 


9th. Descended the mountain quite early passing 63 


wagons in the descent & overtook the train about 2 miles 
from the foot. 


The wagons left camp rather late and a short time after 
were overtaken by our dearbourn & the party that we had 
left behind at Smiths fork. Nooned on some wild [ \* 
in the midst of a deep sandplain. Inthe evening expected to 
get to Fort Hall®’ but owing to the fact that all the ground 
between us & the fort (some 8 miles) was a perfect bog—we 
got however within one mile of. it. Never shall we forget this 
night as the musquitos were so outrageously bad that there 
was no such thing as sleep or rest to be had. 

10. Passed the fort in the morning & nooned on Pannack 
river®® a very bold & beautiful stream. Between these places 
we bought a wagon for $20 & once more set up an independant 
team. In the evening after reloading ascended the high land 
beyond Pannack & travelled thro a perfect cloud of dust some 
8 or 10 miles & camped on the bluff overlooking the vally of 


*This word is illegible in the manuscript. 

67Fort Hall was located on the left bank of the Snake river, near the northern 
boundary of the present Bannock county, Idaho. It was established as a fur 
trading post by Nathaniel J. Wyeth in 1834. Two years later he sold it to the 
Hudson's Bay Company, which was still in possession of the post in 1849. 
On August 8, 1849, Major Cross described the fort as follows: ‘It is built of 
clay, and much in the form of Fort Laramie, having a large sally port, which 
fronts the Port Neuf, with its walls extending back towards the banks of Snake 
river. There is a blockhouse at one of the angles, and the buildings inside are 
built against the side of the wall, and of the same materials. The main building 
is occupied by the proprietor, while the others are intended for store-rooms 
and places for the hands who are employed in the service of the company. The 
rooms are small, and by no means comfortable; being generally intended for 
one person, they are contracted and dark, having but a small window and one 
door.”’ Senate Ex. Docs., 31 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 1, Pt. II, p. 190. See also 
The Correspondence and Journals of Captain Nathaniel Wyeth, 1831-6 (F. G. 
Young, ed.), in Oregon Historical Society, Sources of the History of Oregon 
(Eugene, 1899), Vol. I, Pts. 3-6, pp. 144, 227; Harvey W. Scott, History of the 
Oregon Country (Leslie M. Scott, ed., Cambridge, 1924), 1, 304; Miles Cannon, 
“Fort Hall on the Saptin River,’’ in Washington Historical Quarterly, VII, 
217-232; Fremont, op. cit., 163; Palmer, op. cit., 86, 87, 89, 280; Wislizenus, 
op. cit., 106; Chittenden, op. cit., III, 974. 

6sPannack river is now called Bannock river. 
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Louis’ fork of Columbia.*® Country perfectly barren on the 
upland. 

11. Passed the American falls’° which affords a view of 
surpassing interest reminding one of Bryans description of the 
cataract which he terms a “hill of water where they boil & hiss 
In endless torture.” Camped this evening on Fall river, a 
great trout stream. Road very rough—country broken. 

12. Reached Raft river™ about 10 oclk AM. & passed 
on down 5 or 6 miles beyond where we first touched it to noon. 
In the evening struck across a dry sandy plain & touched it 
again. Here we camped for the night. Cought some fine fish. 

13th. The road again left raft river to touch it once more 
in 8 miles. We travelled up the stream some 4 or 5 miles 
further & nooned. Left Raft river this evening for good & 
reached Rattle Snake river at night fall. The grazing range 
was here much better than since we left the fort. 

14. Passed this morning [ ]” Cart Company which 
has laid by since yesterday noon in consequence of one of the 
party having accidentally shot himself in dismounting from 
his mule. Dr. Tutt my mesmate saw him and advised him to 
lay by until it commenced healing. Near here the Fort 
Bridger road™ came in and along it for miles we saw the dust 
ascending to the skies—shewing that every avenue to the 
golden region was crowded with eager travellors to the Great 
El Dorada. Had some very rough road today in passing thro 
the mountain ravines. Nooned without water but found some 
in 2 miles after starting—this evening. The snow having 
nearly all melted in the mountains—along here water is be- 
comeing scarce. Ascended a mountain clothed with the most 
nutritious grasses & camped on the side about one mile from 
the top—grass & water abundant. 


**Lewis’ Fork of the Columbia river or Snake river. 

77American Falls of the Snake river are at the present town of American 
Falls, Power county, Idaho. 

"They reached Raft river at a point which is now in the northeastern 
part of Cassia county, Idaho. 

?This word is illegible in the manuscript. 

“The trail from Fort Bridger joined the trail from Fort Hall at a point 
which is now near the southern boundary of Cassia county, Idaho. 
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15. Descended the mountain to Goose creek”! a stream 
of some size & travelled up it all the evening & camped on it 
this night—grass only tolerable. On this stream the Mor- 
mons are said to have procured a great quantity of Gold but 
we saw no evidences of the precious metal nor any sign of their 
operations. Caught some trout here of which there is any 
quantity in this stream. 

16. Left camp early & continued up this stream some 
5 miles making the whole travel along it about 20 miles, when 
we left it & crossed over a very dusty barren region to a small 
stream without a name that we could ascertain, distant from 
Goose creek 13 miles. This whole region presented the 
appearance of an ash bank with a crust upon it. The rocks 
on the hills & mountains in the vicinity of the road looked 
scorched & burnt. Nooned a short time on the above men- 
tioned stream as grass was scarce & travelled some 6 or 7 
miles in the evening where we found no water & very poor 
grazing. Camped here. This stream appears occasionally in 
wells & sometimes in a running stream and is lost again in a 
short distance to reappear in a mile or two in a similar way. 
Some of the wells are very deep—and teamsters have failed 
in finding the bottom even with long ox poles. 

17. Travelled down some stream 12 miles & nooned.” 
In the evening passed a hot spring which was quite curious— 
water very clear & so hot that the hand could not be held in it. 
The rocks in it were covered with a reddish incrustation & the 
smell of the water was sulphurous. Within 100 yards of this 
hot spring was a well of very cold water of which we all par- 
took freely. Camped for the night a few miles beyond here. 

18. A party consisting of B. C. Clark, N. C. Peters & 
Wm T. Cole started forward this morning to Sutters Fort to 
procure provisions & make a location &c with what provisions 
they could pack on their riding animals. Ascended a mountain 
ravine this morning and crossed a ridge which seperated us 
from the head waters of Humbolts” or Marys river. Nooned 

™They reached Goose Creek at a point which is now in the southwestern 
part of Cassia county, Idaho. 
They had reached a point which is now in the northeastern part of Elko 


county, Nevada. 
*Humboldt river, Nevada. 
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after a hard travel on poor grass. Well water again. In the 
evening travelled 8 or 10 miles without water & again came to 
the same stream & again had well water. The bed of the river 
is beneath the ground & has the same peculiarity as the stream 
just mentioned, of becoming occasionally lost. Camped just 
below where we found water on [and?] the poorest kind of grass. 
Ware’s guide is defective in the description of the country 
between Rattle Snake river & Humbolt as it mentions neither 
Goose creek nor the other little stream. We all felt here 
that we had reached pretty safe ground in regard to our 
expedition—our stock in good travelling order & the only 
danger now is from over driving. 

19. In travelling a few miles this morning found the 
stream running down this fertile valley its water beautifully 
clear. Nooned on superb grass within 15 miles of our starting 
point this morning. In the evening crossed the stream which 
by this time has assumed a rather formidable appearance. 
Continued our course down stream all evening. The road 
splendid & grass every where along the valley abundant. 
Camped on the bank of the river (it is now Humbolt) with 
abundance of every camping requisite. We found a species of 
clover along here which very closely but not exactly resembles 
our domestic clover. A grass similar to Blue grass also & a 
pritty good imitation of timothy. Cought some very fine 
trout this evening which made no inconsiderable addition 
to our bill of fare for supper. 

July 20. Started out at sun rise and cought several 
trains napping along the route. Road still good for about 
10 miles where we crossed a stream of some size just above 
where it empties into Humbolt. Here the river passed thro 
a narrow gorge between the mountains & our road lay across 
some sand hills for 4% mile when we again touched the river. 
Immediately we left it again for the hills for a similar reason 
& again came to it in 2 miles—where we nooned—grass only 
tolerable. Two spectacles (their affinity would perhaps 
warrant us in calling them a pair) of rather uncommon interest 
presented themselves to us today—the first a beautiful cluster 
of delicate roses on the way side looking delightfully fresh 
amid all the dust that surrounded them—the second a female 
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dressed in the extreme of fashion in a green habit exactly 
personifying the roses or green spot of the desert. Looked 
in her face as we passed & was quite horified to find her homely. 
She triped it along down the hill quite gaily, now & then 
shaking from her garments the dust which must have soiled 
her whites. This evening not finding grass even tolerable 
had to travel much further than we wished & stoped at dusk— 
fishing fine. We all began to be greatly disappointed in our 
calculation of finding good grass on the Humbolt as Mr. Ware 
had prepared us to expect. Let no travellor hereafter be 
governed by Wares guide as it is perfectly worthless. 

21st. Continued down stream, grass no where tolerable 
& about 10 oclock found the road leading us away from the 
river up a narrow canon to the right. Thinking the road 
crossed only one range of hills & would again strike the river 
we entered the hollow. The road continued to get steeper 
until a very high mountain was ascended when we wound 
around the various mounds composing the range, now to the 
right then to the left until we suddenly ascended another 
peak from which we saw the St. Mary’s”’ lying before us some 
5 miles distant. There was neither water nor grass in all 
this distance (12 miles). We were altogether unprepared for 
this, for which we were of course sufferers. About 3 oclock 
in the afternoon we reached the River again where we camped 
for the night as our teams were very much jaded by so long 
a drive. The camping very poor. Saw some Indians here who 
seemed quite friendly & familiar. Looked much better than 
any Indians I expected to see in this region. In countenance 
and form they excell any Indians we have yet seen. The 
bottom is here narrow and is a perfect ash bank as the mules 
will sink to their knees any where except where now & then 
you find a kind of tough mould a few feet in circumferance 
which furnishes the only availeble grass for the stock. 

22d. The road led along down the bottom for a mile 
when we crossed a small stream (crossing bad) making in from 
the right & shortly afterwards again took to the mountain 
gorges & continud to ascend for 10 miles when we reached 


77This river is now called the Humboldt river. 
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the top country on each side rough mountainous barren & 
destitute of grass & water. A mile below the top on the west 
side found some springs on the grass around which we nooned. 
It had been pretty much eaten out & the feeding was very 
poor. Our teams now begin to tire & reduce rapidly. This 
evening went down the mountain in a south west direction 2 
miles to the River again—road very bad. Crossed the River 
to the south side & went down stream one mile to Camp— 
grass very poor again. From the spring near the top of the 
mountain if the route had been practicable for wagons we 
might had saved 10 miles by striking off in a north west 
direction as the river makes a sudden turn that way after the 
road strikes it. 

23d. Drove 6 or 8 miles this morning & camped for the 
day as it was important to rest & graze our stock. Every 
other train is reduced to the same necessity—what a comment 
on Mr. Ware’s description of the St. Mary’s. This evening 
was called to see Dr. Maughs of Calloway (about 2 miles 
below us) ill with the mountain fever. Staid all night with 
him & had the satisfaction of leaving him next morning much 
better. By the way fared most sumptuously here on mountain 
trout as they had caught some very fine ones. We heard here 
some interesting reports of things occuring behind us & some 
things that have transpired before us. We hear that a man 
was killed by the Digger Indians 2 days ago at the first water 
this side goose creek. Again we hear from a packer who left 
the Green River on the 7th, that the emigrants were horribly 
crowded together there & much suffering was consequent 
thereon. In swimming the oxen across the river they were 
so weak & reduced that 75 drowned on one day. Once more 
we learn that McCullocks ox train & Finley’s banded together 
and destroyed the boat in which they ferried this stream in 
order to prevent the emigrants from following them. This 
happened before we came along. This day was a general 
washing day with us. We cannot resist the impression that 
there will be much suffering behind us along here as grass is 
now very dry & scarce & is daily becomeing more so. 

July 24. Broke up camp at sunrise & crossed the river 
again in 2 miles—the road still running parallel with the 
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river & very near it—ground ashy & dry—but little grass. 
Nooned after driving 10 miles as near as we could guess. 
Grasing somewhat better—no vegitation to be seen on the 
hills and mountains around except the wild sage a growth 
which has become most sickening to us. This evening the 
traveling was devoid of interest. We stopped on the first 
good grass this evening that we have seen for 80 miles. Near 
our camp was the grave of a man who had been shot 6 nights 
ago by the guard on duty—circumstances not stated. 

July 25th. Took up the line of march quite early & 
passed around a bluff to follow a sudden angle in the river 
& then took across a dusty barren bottom covered with the 
eternol [ ]’§ dust from 6 to 8 inches deep. Our friends 
we are sure would not recognize us from our faces. Touched 
the river in 5 or 6 miles & finding grass very scarce continued 
down 5 or 6 miles further when we nooned. Grazing again 
very short. What will the emigrants behind us do? is an 
inquiry which frequently presents itsself to our minds. Passed 
another grave today of one of Bryants Pack Company. 
These are melancholy sights to the travellor as they serve 
to remind him that he too may die far away from home & 
kindred ‘‘a stranger in a strange land.’”’ The weather being 
very hot this evening we made a short travel & luckily had 
good grass. During the night the wolves were quite noisy & 
alarmed our mules. They wood have stampeded if they had 
not been confined in a bend of the river so that they could not 
escape. Numerous camps within sight almost all mule teams 
—we scarcely have seen one ox train a day since we reached 
this river. We understood from a packer that there are but 
150 teams within 3 days travel of us. 

July 26. Started out at 6 oclock & left the river in 2 
or 3 miles to follow the road across the sand hills some 6 miles, 
good camping places scarce & had to travel 5 miles further 
when we nooned. But few trains in sight. Nothing inter- 
esting occured today—except that two large wolves had the 
temerity to approach very near to the wagons. Our party 
is just rigging up a seine to catch some fish—just wait one 


78This word is illegible in the manuscript. 
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minute & we will tell you with what success. Well—they 
had very poor luck & caught only a few small ones. 

The mornings along here are quite cool & pleasant but 
from 12 ock until 4 it is insupportably hot. It is indeed a 
dreary prospect to look upon at this time of day. Nothing 
but the hot sterrile lands & dust immediately around us & 
naught in the distance to releave the eye, but bare rugged 
hills of basalt. Our feelings just now is that if we once get 
safely out of this great Basin we will not be cought here again 
in a hurry. The eye tires & mind wearies of this tasteless 
monotony of scenery. The deserts of Arabia could not be 
more sterile nor more unpleasing to the sight than the country 
bordering this river. And we have no compensation in the 
cool clear stream rippling over a bed of gravel, but a surly 
deep, turbid & narrow water course, bordered with willow & 
banks abrupt steep & loose reminding one continually of the 
banks of the Missouri. Saw the smoke arising from an 
Indian encampment off to the right, among the hills some 10 
or 15 miles. Travelled until dark this evening as we could 
not find grass sooner & had but sorry fare for our mules after 
all. Passed Subletts train this evening & camped one mile 
beyond. 

July 27th. Left the river this morning & crossed a sandy 
bluff & in 3 miles came near the river again, down which we 
traveled 10 miles before we nooned—grass very poor. This 
is called by the Mormon guide by which we travel the 14 miles 
stretch without grass or water. We are beginning to feel 
alarmed lest our stock will not take us through. We are now 
within 370 miles of Fort Sutter & we should have no fears 
if we had an assurance of even tolerable grass but the prospect 
becomes more gloomy the farther we advanced. What little 
grass there has been is now dry & parched which is accounted 
for by the fact that it never rains here except during the 
winter & very early in the spring. The river is here sensibly 
smaller, some of its water probably having sunk. This evening 
got into the road just ahead of Subletts ox train and kept along 
the sand ridge overlooking the river, bottom®all, the evening. 
Along here the water spriads [spreads] out all over,the bottom 
making it unfit for Camping altho the grass looked very en- 
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ticing. amped along side a virginia train. Grass abundant 
but of inferior quality. An alkeline deposite covers the ground 
& is mingled with the water of this locality. This is-the great 
enemy of Cattle on this road. Saw 2 dead stears here. At 
dark the negro guide of the Va Company made the valley 
musical with their chearful voices—Singing the airs of our old 
mountain home. How rapidly the memory of other days 
flitted thro ones minds as we sat in the bright moon shine 
beside our Campfire and listened to this old fashioned musick. 
During the night the wolves set up a rival melody which made 
the negroes “Climb down.” 

July 28. Left at 6 oclock & passed between the bluff 
& river & immediately thereafter took across the sand hills— 
pulling very hard. Nooned after a short drive, on excellent 
grass that we found in a nook in the river. We hoped that we 
had passed the worst part of the road but in the evening found 
our hopes sadly disappointed as the sand was owfully heavy 
all the evening & we had to make a long drive to get grass— 
more long faces. 

July 29th. A Continuance of yesterdays hard work & 
poor fare for our stock. We were struck (not for the home 
however) with the contrast between our appearance now & 
when we left home. Then we had gay outriders prancing along 
proudly on their fiery steeds & our teams pressing forward 
with fierce resolution. Now what a scene—the teams crussing 
along slowly their gaunt sides marked with many a whip cut & 
their rigging defaced with dust—a sorry show. And where 
are all these gay outriders? Look before the train & you see 
them strung along the road for a mile on foot their faces and 
clothes covered with dust and looking worn & livid. What a 
picture. 

Our road kept the sand hills all the morning & the pulling 
was really distressing to our teams. Went down into the 
river bottom & Camped on what we thought a very poor show 
for grass, but some of the party crossing the river found 
excellent grazing on the other side—forthwith we dug down 
the banks & bridged the miry places with willows & drove 
our mules over & finding an abundance of grass kept them 
here until the middle of the next day. Here our friend Mark 
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set to work & effected quite a revolution in our mode of getting 
along. He so arranged it that when the change was completed 
no mess was driving its own wagon. For instance we took 
Corums wagon & Corum took our Buggy, Hills boys took 
our wagon & Lampton took theirs & Peters & Craig took 
Lamptons & threw theirs away. In this way all were realley 
benefited. Our train is now reduced to 5 wagons including 
the buggy. The exchange only temporary—we throw away 
nothing by this arrangement & gained an extra team by it— 
an important consideration. Almost all the others were 
benefitted in a similar way & besides all got smaller wagons 
than they before had. 

We learned today from an ox-train that 4 bear attacked 
& killed a cow belonging to them yesterday in open daylight. 

There is more game along here than we have seen since 
we left Bear River—Large Rabbits, deer, Bear, & water foul. 

July 30. Left our resting place at 4% past 5 oclk this 
evening (the extreme heat preventing our starting earlier) 
and entered on the 14 mile stretch without grass or water. 
The moon shone brightly & the road being only tolerably bad 
we travelled pretty fast & reached our camping place about 
midnight having come about 16 miles. Drove the mules 
over the river to get grass & made but little by the operation 
as they got but little & Peters lost a mule whether stolen or 
strayed or mired could not be ascertained. We saw a foot 
passenger this evening who told us there had been much 
stock stolen by the Indians behind us about Martins fork. 
We hear many reports hereabouts of the state of things in 
California. An express is said to have gone back to meet the 
troops destined for oragon & turn them to California to re- 
press the disorders of that Country. Guerilla bands are said 
to be very troublesome—stopping wagons & pressing pro- 
visions as there is an absolute famine there at present. Gold 
they say is very abundant. We regret to hear these reports 
but if we knew them to be true & a return was practicable 
(which is not) we would still go on. Men who have risked 
their lives by sickness, casualties, hardships of every kind 
and the remote prospect of starvation continually present 
to their minds are not to be detered from endeavouring to 
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obtain some reward by the uncertain reports that float along 
this great highway. 

July 31. Started out late this morning—went but 4 or 5 
miles down the river before we stopped, as we found excellent 
grass across the river here. In the afternoon moved out at 
5 oclk & travelled out 8 or 10 miles down the river where we 
left it as we supposed to come to it again in a mile or two. 
It was now dark altho we had the moon to travel by. After 
getting out some 6 miles among the sage hills we learned from 
some persons who had camped here that we were in the 26 
mile stretch without grass or water. We now held a consulta- 
tion & determined as our mules were fresh & the night cool 
that we would go as near through as we could. We accordingly 
kept on & at 12 oclk put in fresh mules & continued to travel 
until 45 past 2 ock when we left the road & found a pass thro 
a deep ravine to the river down which we drove our stock. 
They got little or nothing to eat, but the rest was of some 
service to them. The river bottom along here is only a few 
hundred yards wide & closely hemmed in by steep bluffs on 
either side a hundred feet high so that it is entirely inaccessible 
except in particular places. The road runs along the high 
table land on which there is not one sprig of grass. Here we 
rested until morning. 


August 1st. Started late & got to the river or end of the 
26 mile stretch in 4 or 5 miles. Finding no grass here, we 
watered & again entered on the 15 mile stretch without grass 
or water & after travelling 9 miles struck down to the river 
& again drove our mules down a ravine similar to that of last 
night. The mules were by this time so hungry that they 
greedily devoured the leaves of the willow. Fortunately 
we here found some grass—altho of an inferior quality. This 
is a more trying time than any we have yet encountered & as 
we have yet some 71 miles to go over of the same kind of fare 
we feel altogether uncertain about the result. We think how- 
ever that at the worst we can walk the balance of the way. 
This evening geard up & went on 5 miles until dark when 
we struck the river again watered & drove on until 9 oclk at 
night when we ungeard & drove our stock 3 miles to the river 
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bottom where we found a little grass but could not get at the 
water. 

Aug. 2. Started early & drove 10 miles to the slough 
without water.7® The stock look very badly. Here we stoped 
& drove our mules to the river 6 miles the nearest point at 
which we could get grass. Here again wasa difficulty. It was 
so mirey in the slough (& there was but little grass elsewhere) 
that we could not get the stock in & had ourselves to wade 
in up to our knees in the mud & water & cut the grass for the 
animals. This was hard work. As we hear there is no grass 
from here to Truckey river,®° we think it best to remain here 
until tomorrow evening & recruit a little for this desert stretch 
of 65 miles. We saw a man today who had been through the 
lower or new road* in advance of his train and returned to 
advise them to take the old road. He gives a wretched de- 
scription of the state of things on that rout & says many 
wagons had been deserted on the route as the teams had failed. 
What water there was, was saline & unwholesome. He saw a 
woman & child alone in a wagon on the desert, her husband 
having gone forward with his teams to get water. Like the 
good Samaritan he supplied her necessities & went on his way. 

Aug. 3d. Found the grass getting scarce from the quan- 
tity of stock assembled here and thought our best chance 
would be to push forward and endeavour to pass thro desert 
before our teams got too weak. We accordingly left here at 
5 oclk this evening (almost all the teams that stoped, having 
gone on early) and travelled all night getting to the farther 
edge of the sink® about daylight where we found a little grass 
& a few rushes & concluded to stop awhile to rest our stock 
which by this time were pretty much fatigued. No water. 
After being here awhile discovered that the grass was strongly 
impregnated with salines & become alarmed lest our stock 
might be injured thereby-—hitched up again & went a mile 


This was the Sink of the Humboldt river or Humboldt Lake, which they 
reached near the southern boundary of the present Pershing county, Nevada. 
*Truckee river. The most difficult part of the route to California was the 
desert between the Sink of the Humboldt river and Truckee river, most of 
which lies within the present limits of Churchill county, Nevada. 
*'This trail led to the Carson river. 
®This point is now in the northwestern part of Churchill county, Nevada. 
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or two further to the sulpher wells. This was the point which 
we tried to reach last night. 

August 4th. We found the water in holes here that had 
been dug by those before us, and such water we never re- 
member to have drank. It was cool but most horrible to the 
taste—a mixture of alkali & Sulpher & no doubt all coming 
from the sink. This was however all the water we could get. 
We had not more than watered our animals before ox teams 
commenced coming in & in 3 hours there were at least 150 
or 200 wagons assembled at this point. In watering our stock 
we mixed flour with the water so as to sustain them. Here 
we stoped until 5 oclock this evening. The heat was excessive. 
Our animals were tied up to keep them from straying. We 
saw a man here who had just returned by the left hand road 
& he gave a horrid account of the teams that had gone that 
way. A general panic now seezed upon all & doubt & fear 
prevailed every where. There is yet a stretch of 45 miles 
ahead of us without grass or water except at the boiling spring 
25 miles from this point. We left here at 4 oclk this evening 
& taking the right hand or old route travelled all night & 
reached the Hot Spring at daylight. This is the most dreary 
desolate looking place we ever saw. It is on the top of a moun- 
tain and the water bubbles & boils up from the fissures in the 
rocks & forms into a small lake quite clear but so hot that it 
scalds. We dipped up the water & pourd it into some holes 
in the earth & cooled it & then watered our animals, again 
mixed flour with it. The mules were so hungry that they ate 
dust & gravel & chewed up whativer came in their way— 
gearing, wagon covers or any thing they could reach. All 
that started with us had not yet come up. Some having to 
take out their stock & come forward to water them. 

Aug. 5. We got ready to move out about 7 oclock & 
once more took the road. We had yet 20 miles to accomplish 
& the heat of the day to make it—but it was the only chance 
& we went on. About 2 oclk we struck the heavy sand 10 
miles from Truckey river & had the utmost difficulty in getting 
our stock thro—stopping every few yards to rest. A little 
before night we reached the river® with every head of stock 


*Truckee river. 
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that we started in with. Ours were the first (of all the 150 
that started in with us) to get through. Peter’s wagon 
stopped within 3 miles of the river & drove their stock to the 
river to water & graze them. We all felt greatly releaved. 
We found grass very abundant and the water very fine. 

All along the desert road from the very start even the 
way side was strewed with the dead bodies of oxen, mules & 
horses & the stench was horrible. All our travelling experience 
furnishes no parallel for all this. Many persons suffered 
greatly for water during the last 8 or 10 miles, and many 
instances of noble generosity were developed on these occa- 
sions.§4 Some trains that got over before us sent water back 
in kegs & left them on the road marked for the benefit of the 
feeble. We slept here for the first time for 4 nights. The 
green grass and shade trees looked more delightful than we 
ever saw them. It is worthy of remark that a noble spirit of 
generosity and friendship manifested its self here in the person 
of Simion Corum, who having footed it the whole way through 





The hardships of the route may be illustrated by the following letter from 
an argonaut who had just traversed the desert in western Nevada. It is dated 
July 30, 1849, and reads in part as follows: ‘*The next day our water was 
reduced to a few drops. At 11 o’clock the sun was pouring down with an un- 
heard-of intensity, and not a breath of air stirring, when another very fine young 
man from New Hampshire, whom I had formed quite an attachment for on 
our short acquaintance, and when we were within 7 or 8 miles of the river, as 
near as we could judge, wilted right down under the sun and could go no further. 
All was done that could be done to arouse him to action; but without effect; 
I gave the poor fellow a few drops of water, and such a scene as presented itself 
when we were about to leave him I hope never to witness again. He drew me 
down to the ground and kissing me, said,*O! God! Can you leave me here to 
die alone?’ I told him to keep up courage, that we would go to the river where 
there was a tent, and that we would rig up something to carry him on, and 
would be back as soon as possible; so we bid him good by and started. Before 
we reached the river I felt myself as if I must surely fall, but I knew if I gave up 
at all it was to die, and when such thoughts as halting came over me I would 
arouse as from a sound sleep. I never experienced such feelings. I think death 
from heat or exhaustion would be an easy one. Before we got to the river two 
more dropped, but the survivors could do nothing for them, but were obliged 
to press forward toward the river in order to save their own lives. We at last 
came in sight of the long-looked for river, and such feelings of joy as we ex- 
perienced I will not attempt to portray. After replenishing a little we procured 
three mules and went back for our friends. I was in hopes to find the one who 
dropped first alive, but when I arrived and jumped off the mule, I found a 
handkerchief over his face; I raised it; he lay as though asleep with his hands 
crossed on his breast; but he was quite dead. We put him on a mule, and one 
of the other two was so weak that he could not sit alone, and so we trudged back 
to the tent, found an Indian blanket, sewed him up in it and buried him."’ 
Daily Missouri Republican, Nov. 10, 1849. 
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the desert and on the last evening being ahead of the wagons 
accompanied by John Hill when within about 2 miles of the 
end, or of Truckey river, Hill from exhaustion & want of water 
fell and was not able to proceed, Corum nerved himself and 
pushed ahead reached the river and after taking a short time 
to quench his own thirst which was almost insupportable 
returned with water in his tin Canteen to Hill, recussitated 
him and both managed to get through in safety. 


August 6th. Moved up the river 2 miles to get better 
grass and found a splendid camping place & the finest grass 
we ever saw. We drove our wagons beneath the shade of 
a large Cotton wood tree & anchord for the night. We were 
content with the shade of this one old noble Cottonwood and 
did not disire ‘‘boundless contiguity.”” We found a note 
today from Clark & Peters stating, they had got safely across 
the desert & were then in company with McCullocks train. 
We stood upon the bank of this stream & found much to 
admire in the beautiful transparency of its waters & the de- 
lightful greenness of the shade trees which bordered it. It is 
perhaps 80 yards wide here, & so clear you can see to the 
bottom where it is 8 or 10 ft deep—very swift—bottom rocky. 


The evening was warm & still and the sky without a 
cloud & nothing in sight but the arid barren ashy plain. 
Occasionally we could see some poor old horse or steer deserted 
by his master & unable to bear up longer against the urgent 
necessity for food & drink, come stalking along towards the 
wagons, their hoofs breaking thru the crusty earth with a 
noise similar to the dead crakling sound coused by walking 
thru frozen snow, as if to ask us for relief. We could not 
give them feet |feed], but the poor animals received our heart 
felt sympathy. Taking the general aspect of this desert into 
view, and the fact that there is an absence of every thing de- 
sirable and an abundance of every thing pernicious here 
coupled with what we saw, we cannot conceive a hill more full 


of horrors. It realises all that such a mind as Dante’s could 
imagine. 


Aug. 7. Started late intending to travel only 4 or 5 miles 
but as we found grass very scarce had to go 8 miles before we 
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stoped—road very rough. Crossed the river® 6 times. These 
fords are pretty deep & are difficult on account of the swiftness 
of the water and the number of large loose rock on the bottom 
of the river. Here we rested for the day as our object is to 
take it leasurly until our mules recruit a little in strength. 
We are in a narrow canion with high precipitous bluffs on 
either side—hills bare & red & all look volcanic—no vegitation 
except immediately along the river. 

Aug. 8. Started out early & went on 4 miles, & as it was 
now hot we stopped again for the day on excellent grass. 
Clover abundant. This day we crossed the river 4 times. 
We witnessed some senes in these various crossings which 
(when our apprehension was over) were ludicrous in the 
extreme. Some riding mules would go along picking their 
‘ way quite cautiously until suddenly the swiftness of the 
water or some loose rock plonged horse & rider into the torrent. 
Up they would rise again amid the shouts & geers of the 
spectators with drooping crests & we may add drooping tails. 
We endeavoured to catch some trout here but failed. We saw 
some very fine ones but could not get a bite. 

Aug. 9. At sunrise we were on the road and found a 
pretty hard days work before us, crossing the river once at 
least in every mile. Some of the fords were deep & all very 
swift. Drove until 1 oclk & stopped for the day having 
travelled 7 hours & made perhaps 8 miles. Crossed the river 
6 times. Grass at short intervals all along this vally magnifi- 
cent. 

Aug. 10th. Got off before Sunrise & passed a large 
number of wagons that had passed & camped near us the 
evening before. Crossed the river frequently during the day. 
About 1 oclk emerged from the gorge into a noble vally of 
considerable extent. It is a plain perhaps 6 miles in width 
& coated thickly with the finest grass. The Salmon Trout 
river ran through it, and the edge all round was belted with 
a narrow slough or marsh which we found some difficulty in 
crossing. This is a kind of platform or step in the ascent. 
The river had scarcely any current here & was deep & beauti- 


8*Truckee river. 
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fully clear containing an abundance of Trout from 20 to 30 
inches long. Last evening a man was drowned here (one of 
the Iowa Company). He was walking out on the ledge of 
rock that ran out into the stream beneath the surface and 
beguiled by the treacherous clearness of the water he went 
in too far & as he was unable to swim, could not extricate 
himself. We nooned here a short time & passed directly 
across the vally from whence the road took across the barren 
sand hills in a westerly direction. All the evening we had hard 
pulling—where it was sandy it was the roughest road we ever 
saw—rocks (loose & fixed) from the size of a lump of “Chalk” 
down [to] that of a trap ball continually in the way of the 
wagon wheels. In 6 miles we came to the river again, but the 
bottom here was not 10 yards wide & sage grew down to the 
waters edge. We here saw large Pine trees for the first time. 
In 2 miles from this point crossed the river (by far the most 
difficult ford we have yet encountered) and as it is now night 
camped on the western bank—very little grass. 
Aue. 11.7 


**The diary comes to an end when Bennett C. Clark and his companions 
had reached a point which is now near the western boundary of Nevada. 
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WHEN A MISSOURIAN FORCED A SPECIAL 
SESSION OF CONGRESS* 


BY WALTER B. STEVENS 


To the business mind of David R. Francis, while secretary 
of the interior, in the cabinet of President Cleveland, affairs of 
the general land office appealed strongly. 

The records of that division of the Interior department 
showed the Secretary that there had been bestowed on in- 
dividuals and corporate bodies, in various forms, 335,691,723 
acres of the public domain. The Secretary commended the 
giving to actual settlers ‘‘if they are of a character to assimilate 
with our people and become valuable citizens.’’ But he held 
up patents of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific railroads 
except where it was shown the land was for the use of bona 
fide settlers. He said: 

“IT have declined to patent lands to the Union Pacific 
railroad or to the Central Pacific railroad except in cases 
where it can be shown that the lands for which patents are 
asked have been sold to bona fide purchasers. Inasmuch as 
the subsidy bonds issued by the government to aid in the 
construction of those railroads are falling due from time to 
time and must be redeemed by the government as they mature, 
while the roads are unable to reimburse the Treasury for the 
amounts paid, and for the further reason that a bill is now 
pending in Congress providing for a funding of this indebted- 
ness, I deem it the part of prudence for this department to 
retain whatever of the property of the roads it may have in 
its possession or in its control until there shall be an adjust- 
ment of the amounts due the government. 

“T do not agree with the recommendation of the commis- 
sioner (of railroads) that the settlement of the indebtedness 
of the bond-aided roads to the government be delegated to a 
commission to be vested with full power to perform the work 
assigned to it.” 





*From the MSS. of David R. Francis, His Recollections and Letters, by 
Walter B. Stevens. 
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To the policy of forest reserves Secretary David R. 
Francis committed himself with such vigor that his action 
led to one of the most sensational Cabinet meetings in peace 
times. When Mr. Francis entered the Cabinet a commission 
was making investigation in the West. Professor Sargent of 
Harvard was chairman of the commission; Gifford Pinchot 
was secretary. 

“The commission returned to Washington in the winter 
of 1897 and submitted the report to me. The report recom- 
mended that 21,000,000 acres of the public domain be set 
apart as forest reserves. I gave the report careful consider- 
ation and took it to the President, adding my recommendation 
to that of the commission. On Washington’s birthday, 
February 22nd, 1897, President Cleveland issued a proclama- 
tion segregating the 21,000,000 acres from the public domain 
and setting them apart as forest reserves. He had authority 
to do this under an act passed by Congress in 1881. 

“Much of this land was in use at the time—some by 
owners of mines who were cutting timber for supports under- 
ground; some by owners of cattle and sheep for grazing. 
The government was deriving no rental. Naturally the users 
were opposed to being deprived of this factor in their profits. 
They had friends in Congress, in both Senate and House. 
In fact there were some of the users of this land in Congress 
at the time. I was waited upon by senators and representa- 
tives, Republicans and Democrats, and requested to urge the 
President to alter his proclamation. Threats were made to 
hold up the appropriation bills, particularly the sundry civil, 
and thus necessitate an extra session of Congress, unless the 
proclamation was changed. 

“T went to President Cleveland and told him of these 
facts, whereupon he said to me, ‘You have not changed your 
mind on the subject, have you?’ Upon receiving my reply, 
which was strongly negative, he said he would not alter the 
proclamation. This was about February 28th or March Ist— 
within three or four days of the expiration of Mr. Cleveland’s 
administration. The Senate had been in continuous session 
for twenty-four hours. I went to the Capitol and conferred 
with Senator James K. Jones, of Arkansas, who was chairman 
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of the National Democratic committee. I told him that the 
President was immovable; and if an extra session of Congress 
was necessitated the blame therefor would rest with the Con- 
gress itself. 

“About 5 p. m., March 3rd, Mr. Cleveland informed all 
members of his Cabinet that the sundry civil appropriation 
bill had not been presented to him and as it was physically 
impossible for him to read it after it should be presented, all 
members of the Cabinet were instructed to familiarize them- 
selves with the portions of the sundry civil bill pertaining to 
their respective departments. About midnight all Cabinet 
members were informed that the President had been advised 
that the sundry civil bill would not reach him before 10 a. m., 
March 4th, or about two hours before his term expired. The 
entire Cabinet was in President Cleveland’s office at the White 
House by 9:30 a. m. A few minutes later the sundry civil 
bill appropriating $159,000,000 was laid on the President’s 
table. The President exhibited the bill to the members of the 
Cabinet standing in the order in which they occupied seats 
at the Cabinet table, which was in the sequence of the crea- 
tion of the departments. The bill consisted of more than 
fifty pages of closely written matter—not typewritten. 
He remarked that the people expected him to act intelligently 
on a bill appropriating nearly $160,000,000 which Congress 
had submitted to him two hours before the expiration of his 
term. 

“It should be borne in mind that this was taking place 
in the White House, at one end of Pennsylvania, and that the 
Capitol, at which the incoming President was to be inaugurated, 
was at the other end of Pennsylvania avenue, over two miles 
distant. 

“Mr. Cleveland, without attempting to read the bill, 
asked Secretary of State Olney if he was familiar with that 
portion of the bill pertaining to his department, and on 
receiving an affirmative answer, asked if it was satisfactory, 
to which Mr. Olney replied that it was. The President then 
asked the same questions of Mr. Carlisle, secretary of the 
treasury; Mr. Harmon, attorney-general; Mr. Lamont, secre- 
tary of war; Mr. W. L. Wilson, postmaster general; Mr. 
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Herbert, secretary of the navy. Upon all of them making 
affirmative replies, the President then put the questions to 
me, and I made like replies, ‘but, Mr. President,’ said I, 
‘they have put a rider on the amount they have appropriated 
for guards of the public domain, and that rider is that the 
appropriation for the guards shall not be available until the 
President revokes or alters his proclamation of February 22nd, 
1897, taking 21,000,000 acres from the public domain for 
forest reserves.’ 

“At this juncture a messenger entered and announced 
that the President-elect, Mr. McKinley, had entered the 
White House to be escorted to the Capitol by the President 
and his Cabinet. President Cleveland told the messenger to 
show Mr. McKinley to the Blue room and to say that the 
President would join him in a few minutes. The messenger 
went out. The President turning to me asked me to repeat 
the rider. Upon my doing so he said, with firmness, ‘I’ll be 
damned if I sign the bill!’ He threw the pages of the sundry 
civil bill upon the floor, without asking the secretary of 
agriculture, Mr. Sterling Morton, concerning the appropria- 
tion made for his department. The President arose from his 
chair, and telling the Cabinet that conveyances were provided 
for them to escort the President-elect to the Capitol, went to 
the Blue room. After presenting the Cabinet to Mr. McKinley, 
the President hurriedly led the way to the White House 
entrance where all entered carriages and proceeded to the 
Capitol. 

“Seats were reserved for the President and his Cabinet 
and for the President-elect in the Senate chamber and also 
upon the stand from which President McKinley delivered his 
inaugural address. When the ceremonies were over there 
was a rush of the audience to congratulate President Mc- 
Kinley. The members of the outgoing Cabinet were separated 
in the crowd. They could not find the carriages in which 
they were conveyed to the Capitol, and consequently were 
compelled to wend their way as best they could to the resi- 
dence of Mr. Lamont, where they and their wives were invited 
for luncheon. 
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“The rejection and throwing on the floor of the sundry 
civil bill was the last official act of President Cleveland. He 
left Washington directly after the inauguration for a few 
days rest,—fishing. President McKinley immediately called 
Congress in extraordinary session to pass the sundry civil 
bill. He suspended the operation of the Cleveland proclama- 
tion until the following September. I heard that he made 
various alterations in the forest reserves.” 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MISSOURI’S STATE 
ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


BY ISIDOR LOEB 


INTRODUCTION: GENERAL DEVELOPMENT IN AMERICAN 
STATES 


Any plan for the reorganization of Missouri’s Adminis- 
tration should be based upon an adequate appreciation of the 
way in which the existing system has been developed. Many 
persons who observe the striking contrast between our national 
and state administrative organizations assume that this is 
due to a fundamental difference in their origins. History 
shows, on the contrary, that the Article in the National Con- 
stitution regarding the Executive Department was largely 
based upon the provisions of Eighteenth Century state con- 
stitutions. Present day differences are to be explained by 
democratic influences that have affected the development of 
the state executive which, partly due to their late appearance, 
did not modify our national administration. 

The principle of popular sovereignty manifested itself 
in American states in the broadening of the suffrage and in 
the extension of popular control not only over executive but 
also over judicial officials. Originally, the voters had no 
part in the choice of state officials except their representatives 
in the legislature. The first change came in the substitution 
of popular for legislative election of the governor and dates 
from the Eighteenth Century though some of the more con- 
servative states did not adopt this plan until much later. 
The Democratic Revolution beginning in the third decade of 
the Nineteenth Century resulted in the demand for popular 
election of other state officials and this was gradually secured 
first as regards executive and later for judicial officers. As 
these were chosen by the same voters that elected the governor 
and as the latter had, in general, no power of removal it is 
obvious that he had little if any power of controlling their 
official acts. In other words the state administrative func- 
tions became divided among a number of officials each of 
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whom acted independently of the others and of the governor 
whose title of Chief Executive became a misnomer. 

At first the inherent defects of this system of democratic 
decentralization were not apparent. Conditions were still 
relatively simple and the functions of state administration 
were few and did not require expert knowledge. As the 
Industrial Revolution began to exercise its influence in the 
growth of machine industry, the factory system, congestion 
of population, labor problems, new forms of transportation 
and communication, large scale production, corporate control, 
etc., demands arose for governmental regulations in the 
interest of social and economic welfare. The enactment of 
the legislation for these purposes required positive acts of 
administration. While the tendency soon arose for the sub- 
stitution of appointment by the governor for popular election 
in the choice of the necessary officials this did not carry with 
it any power of removal or control. Moreover, a separate 
official, as a rule, was provided by each act and there was no 
evidence of conscious plan or purpose in the creation of these 
offices. 

Naturally the result was the division of state administra- 
tive business among a large number of small offices and boards, 
the heads of each acting independently of and without any 
relation to other agencies that dealt with similar or closely 
related functions. It is obvious also that with political tenure 
and small salaries it was impossible, even had there been any 
desire, to secure expert service. There was an inevitable 
overlapping of functions and a rivalry among relatively small 
bureaus and boards to secure appropriations and to retain 
any power that had been granted to them regardless of whether 
this involved duplication or unnecessary expense. Legis- 
latures and appropriation committees did not possess the 
information necessary for discriminating judgment in these 
matters and the problem of proper correlation of the numerous 
agencies received no serious consideration until the growing 
expense of state government resulting in increased taxation 
led to protests and demands from the voters. 

The first step in administrative reorganization was the 
consolidation of a number of agencies having functions in 
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the same general field. While this brought about improved 
conditions it was soon recognized that the problem was more 
fundamental and general in character. The introduction of 
scientific organization in large business and industrial corpor- 
ations for the purpose of securing greater economy and 
efficiency led to the demand for the application of similar 
principles in state administration. Beginning with the second 
decade of this century in a number of states provision was 
made for economy and efficiency commissions for the purpose 
of investigating the problem and making recommendations 
to the legislatures for administrative reorganization and 
budgetary reform. The recent improvements that have been 
inaugurated in these fields have been mainly due to the work 
of these commissions. While some states have proceeded 
without this preliminary official investigation such efforts, as 
a rule, have not been successful or satisfactory. 


EARLY PERIOD IN MISSOURI'S ADMINISTRATIVE 
DEVELOPMENT—1820-1875 


The above brief sketch of the general movement in 
American states is well illustrated by the experience of Mis- 
souri in developing her state administrative organization. 
When Missouri was admitted as a State the principle of 
popular sovereignty had succeeded in securing popular elec- 
tion of the governor and this was adopted in Missouri’s first 
Constitution. While the Democratic Revolution had not yet 
manifested its influence there was in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1820 a distinct tendency against legislative appoint- 
ment of administrative officials. An exception existed in the 
case of the State Treasurer who was regarded as an agent of 
the legislature to control financial matters, and the Constitu- 
tion provided for his election by the joint session of the two 
legislative houses. The other executive officials, provided 
by the Constitution, were a Secretary of State, Auditor, 
Attorney-General and Adjutant-General. All of these were 
to be appointed by the Governor though the approval of the 
Senate{was required except in the case of the Adjutant- 
General. 
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The legislature had the power of creating new offices, 
but in the early period it did not manifest any general tendency 
to vest the appointing power in the governor. On the con- 
trary in most cases it provided for the election of the official 
by joint ballot of the two legislative houses or delegated the 
new function to one of the administrative officials created 
by the Constitution or to ex-officio boards consisting of two 
or more existing officers. Thus, for example when a state 
penitentiary was built in 1835, a prison inspection board com- 
posed of the attorney-general, auditor and treasurer was 
established. The warden was to be elected by the joint 
session of the legislature, but in 1853 this was changed to 
appointment by the governor. In 1837, the office of commis- 
sioner of the permanent seat of government was created to be 
filled by election by joint ballot of the two houses. In 1877, 
this was changed to appointment by a board composed of the 
governor and four other elected state officials. 

Similar procedure was followed in 1839 in the field “of 
educational administration. A board of commissioners of 
the state school fund was created consisting of the governor, 
attorney-general and state superintendent of public schools. 
The latter position and a board of curators of the state uni- 
versity were established the same year, the officials in both 
cases to be chosen by the legislature. Two years later, how- 
ever, the secretary of state was made ex-officio state superin- 
tendent of public schools and continued as such until 1853 
when the separate office was again established to be filled by 
appointment by the governor. 

The possession by the State of_a large amount of public 
land led to the creation in 1841 of,a register of lands to be 
appointed by the governor. When the office of state librarian 
was established two years later the Clerk of the Supreme Court 
was made ex-officio librarian. A public printer provided for 
in 1845 was elected by the legislature until 1870 when the 
office was abolished by an act which created the commis- 
sioners of public printing consisting ofjthe_secretary of state, 
auditor and register of lands. Fess 

The need for inspection of various communities led to 
some state administration in this period, though part of this 
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function was left to local governments as in the case of flour 
and liquor. A state inspector general of beef and pork, to be 
appointed by the governor, was created in 1841, but this 
office was soon abolished. Tobacco inspection was established 
in 1843 when a state tobacco warehouse was built in St. 
Louis and the governor was authorized to appoint two in- 
spectors. In 1871 a single state inspector of tobacco was 
provided. In 1865 provision was made for a state inspector 
of coal oil in St. Louis to be appointed by the governor who 
was later authorized to appoint similar inspectors for other 
cities and counties. The end of this period is marked by the 
beginning of inspection and supervision of financial institu- 
tions, a state superintendent of insurance to be appointed 
by the governor being provided for in 1869. 


Matters of interest to agriculture naturally received 
sympathetic consideration, and in 1853 a state agricultural 
society was incorporated and given small appropriations by 
two legislatures. This policy, however, was in advance of 
the times, and development in this field was postponed until 
1863 when a group of individuals were incorporated as the 
state board of agriculture. This board, however, did not 
receive much authority or substantial aid until 1877 when 
four ex-officio members being added and the governor being 
authorized to fill vacancies it came to be recognized as a 
regular part of the state administration. During this latter 
period also small appropriations were made for the state 
horticultural society. 


Until nearly the middle of the Nineteenth Century the 
university was the only state institution in the field of educa- 
tional or charitable administration. A state asylum for the 
insane was established at Fulton in 1847 under the control 
of a board of managers appointed by the governor. Four 
years later an institution for the education of the deaf and 
dumb was located at the same place with a separate board of 
commissioners appointed in the same manner. In 1855, a 
school for the blind in St. Louis founded by private charity 
was made a state institution with a board of trustees appointed 
by the governor. A second asylum for the insane was es- 
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tablished at St. Joseph, in 1872, with a separate board of 
managers. 

The need for better teachers for the public schools led to 
the establishment in 1870 of normal schools at Kirksville and 
Warrensburg respectively, and in 1873 a third normal school 
was located at Cape Girardeau. Each institution was to be 
under the control of a separate board of regents consisting 
of four members appointed by the governor and the three 
members of the state board of education which had been 
established in 1865 as will be indicated below. Within this 
period also comes the establishment of the College of Agri- 
culture and the School of Mines and Metallurgy in 1870. The 
former was located at Columbia and the latter at Rolla, 
but there was a departure from the previous policy in making 
both institutions a part of the state university and placing 
them under the control of its board of curators. 

Finally, the last legislature under the Constitution of 
1865 introduced the policy of state regulation of public 
utilities by creating in 1875 the board of railroad and ware- 
house commissioners of three members to be elected by the 
voters. This was the last state administrative office estab- 
lished in Missouri to be filled by popular election. This board 
and the elective principle were abolished in 1913 when the 
public service commission was created. 


POPULAR ELECTION OF STATE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS 


The Democratic Revolution had created a sentiment in 
Missouri for popular election of the important state admin- 
istrative officials. This was finally successful in 1851 when a 
constitutional amendment was adopted providing elective 
tenure for the secretary of state, auditor, treasurer, attorney- 
general and register of lands. The Constitution of 1865 
introduced the same rule for the state superintendent of 
public schools. All of these offices have continued to be 
elective except the office of register of lands which was 
abolished in 1891. 

This change in tenure of state administrative officials 
was made before the appearance of complex social and 
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economic problems, but it constitutes one of the most serious 
obstacles to proper administrative reorganization. While 
cooperation among such officials and the governor is essential 
it is not unusual to find friction and hostility. The political 
party performs a useful function in securing cooperation, but 
this cannot occur when, as has happened at various times, these 
officials belong to opposing political groups. There is no 
common responsibility except to the voters, and it is man- 
ifestly impossible for the latter to exercise any adequate con- 
trol. Despite the inefficiency and extravagance of the system 
the tradition of popular sovereignty is still so strong that it 
is doubtful whether the Constitution can be amended so as 
to substitute appointive for elective tenure. 

It is true that as the Constitution does not provide in 
detail for the powers of these officials the legislature may 
establish new offices with important functions that are now 
possessed by these constitutional officers. The latter, how- 
ever, are usually important political leaders and through 
combinations are able to defeat such measures. The situa- 
tion is made more serious by the fact that in a number of 
cases the Constitution has made some of these officials mem- 
bers, ex-officio, of important administrative boards. Thus, 
for example, the Constitution of 1865 provided for a state 
board of education, consisting of the state superintendent of 
public schools, secretary of state and attorney-general. The 
Constitution of 1875 continued this board, adding the governor 
as a member. It also provided for a state board of equaliza- 
tion, composed of the governor, state auditor, state treasurer, 
secretary of state and attorney-general, with the important 
function of equalizing the valuation of property among the 
several counties in the State. 

It is probable that no satisfactory reorganization of our 
state educational or financial administration can be secured 
without amendment or revision of the Constitution. It does 
not follow, however, that suitable legislation may not material- 
ly improve conditions in these fields and provide proper 
reorganization in other departments of state administration. 
This will appear more clearly as we consider the way in which 
the legislature has provided state agencies to deal with the 
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more complex problems that have arisen since the present 
Constitution was adopted in 1875. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1875 


Space does not permit, even if it would be profitable, to 
consider in detail the numerous offices that have been 
created during this period. It will suffice to indicate how the 
greatly increased needs resulted in the establishment of a large 
number of positions in different fields of activity, to call 
attention to the discontent that was gradually manifested 
because of the multiplication of state officials, increased state 
expenditures and unsatisfactory results, and finally to trace 
the development of the demand for consolidation of offices 
and eventually for a reorganization of state administration. 

While we have taken the adoption of the Constitution of 
1875 as the starting point of the new period there was not 
immediately nor indeed for about twenty years, any material 
increase in the number of separate agencies of state adminis- 
tration. If we exclude the coal oil inspectors, who, though 
appointed by the governor, were in effect local officials, there 
were in 1875, exclusive of the governor, 18 separate depart- 
ments, bureaus, boards and commissions exercising functions 
of state administration in addition to eight boards in control 
of state institutions located in various parts of Missouri. 
Only 11 additional agencies were added by 1895, as follows: 
bureaus of labor statistics, and of geology and mines; boards 
of health, pharmacy, and embalming; uniformity of laws and 
state fish commissions; and boards in control of a third asylum 
for the insane at Nevada, a normal school for Negroes, a reform 
school for boys and an industrial home for girls, making 37 
in all. 


GREAT INCREASE IN SEPARATE AGENCIES SINCE 1895 


During the next twenty years, however, a noteworthy 
expansion occurred and by 1915 there were more than 70 
independent agencies exclusive of officials appointed by the 
governor to exercise functions in particular communities 
such as police, election and excise commissioners in the large 
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cities. While many new offices were established in later years 
this marks a natural dividing line as protests against the 
situation had become increasingly manifest due in part to 
deficiencies in state revenue which culminated in a large 
deficit at the end of Governor Major’s administration in 1917. 
As a matter of fact one significant change had already been 
made. Under the law providing for the appointment by the 
governor of coal oil inspectors in cities and counties there 
were 114 such officials in 1909 when the legislature in that 
year abolished these positions and substituted a state in- 
spector of petroleum oils to be appointed by the governor 
with authority to appoint a number of deputies. This act 
greatly reduced the number of officials, improved the character 
of service and also brought a considerable sum into the state 
treasury from surplus fees. 


BEGINNING OF PIECEMEAL CONSOLIDATION 


Governor Gardner’s administration may be said to have 
inaugurated the policy of piecemeal consolidation. In 1917, 
a state prison board of three members appointed by the 
governor was given control over the state penitentiary, re- 
formatory, two industrial homes for girls and recommenda- 
tion of pardons and paroles, functions that had previously 
been exercised by six separate officials or boards. The crea- 
tion in the same year of a state tax commission of three mem- 
bers appointed by the governor was a praiseworthy attempt 
to bring about better state supervision of the chaotic condi- 
tion of tax administration and the introduction of budgetary 
methods. At that time seven or more separate state agencies 
had functions in connection with taxation and finance, and 
the complicated mechanism was not only expensive but con- 
fusing and involved duplication of reports and other waste- 
ful activities. Constitutional provisions, however, prevented 
the tax commission from accomplishing as much as was 
intended by the act. Piecemeal consolidation was continued 
in 1919 by abolishing the fish commission and transferring 
its functions to the game and fish department. 
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MOVEMENT FOR STATE ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION 


Governor Hyde, who was inaugurated in 1921, was fully 
committed to the policy of administrative reorganization 
and made this one of the foremost features of his first legisla- 
tive program. Eight separate bills were introduced all of 
which passed except one which provided for a single board to 
control the five state teachers colleges. One of the acts cre- 
ated a single bipartisan board of managers of state eleemosy- 
nary institutions to govern the four hospitals for the insane, 
the colony for the feeble-minded and the state sanatorium 
previously controlled by separate boards. Two acts had 
relation to the office of supervisor of public welfare, established 
to take over the functions of the inspectors of oils, beverages 
and hotels and of the food and drug commissioner. The fourth 
act created a department of labor and brought under its 
jurisdiction the activities previously assigned to six separate 
agencies. Two acts created departments of finance and 
agriculture, the former taking over the duties of the bank 
commissioner, soldier settlement board and supervisor of 
building and loan associations, while the latter was to assume 
functions previously exercised by seven separate bodies. 
The seventh measure created a department of budget which 
was to take over the functions of the state tax commission, 
prepare the tentative state budget and establish a bureau of 
purchase with supervision over purchases and contracts of 
state departments and institutions. 


All of these acts, except the one creating the board of 
eleemosynary institutions, encountered strong opposition and 
were passed by strict party votes. The state Democratic 
Committee decided to invoke the referendum on five of these 
acts as well as six other bills that had been passed as party 
measures. All of these became an issue in the political cam- 
paign of 1922, and as the election was favorable to the Demo- 
crats all were rejected by substantially the same majority 
by which the Democratic candidate for United States Senator 
was elected. Hence the net result of Governor Hyde’s pro- 
gram was the substitution of one board for the six boards 
that had previously governed the eleemosynary institutions 
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and the creation of the department of finance to take over 
functions of three separate agencies. It should be noted, 
however, as symptomatic of the new tendency that a state 
home for neglected and dependent children established by 
the legislature in 1921 was not given a separate board but 
was placed under the control of the state board of charities 
and corrections. 

The movement for reorganization was not continued 
during the second legislature of Governor Hyde’s adminis- 
tration partly because the Constitutional Convention of 1922- 
23 had this matter under consideration. This body provided 
for a consolidation of all administrative work into not exceed- 
ing 12 departments. Five of these were substantially the 
same as those now presided over by the five elective state 
officers, but the legislature was left free to determine the 
organization of the other seven departments. Provision was 
also made for an executive budget. The adoption of these 
proposals would have done away with the numerous inde- 
pendent boards, commissions and offices, and by bringing all 
administrative business of the same kind under one depart- 
ment would have eliminated duplication and have promoted 
economy and efficiency. These amendments, however, in 
common with most of those proposed by the Convention, 
were defeated in February, 1924, largely because of the lack 
of confidence in that body due to its prolonged sessions and 
the great expense incurred and to other factors. 

Governor Baker did not manifest any special interest in 
administrative reorganization and the only accomplishment 
in this field, during his administration, was the consolidation 
in 1927 of the bureau of labor statistics and the industrial 
inspection department in a single department of labor and 
industrial inspection. Offsetting this was the separation of 
building and loan supervision from the so-called department 
of finance and its assignment to a separate bureau. 

Private initiative undertook to supply the lack of official 
leadership in administrative reorganization. The Missouri 
Association for Economy in Public Expenditures, organized 
largely by the Associated Industries of Missouri, undertook 
an investigation of the situation and prepared and had intro- 
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duced in the legislature in 1927 a bill for an administrative 
code. This measure provided for nine departments under 
which all of the administrative activities of the state were to 
be grouped with the exception of those of the state educational 
institutions and certain functions exercised by the constitu- 
tional officers chosen by popular vote. The bill included 
provision for a state budget and central control over purchases 
and these features applied to state educational institutions as 
well as to other institutions and departments. While the bill 
received considerable support it failed to pass. 

It must not be assumed that the failure of this measure 
is evidence of hostility to the general plan of administrative 
reorganization, as other factors materially affected the situa- 
tion. Any plan which lacks official leadership or sanction 
is certain to encounter opposition from office-holders who are 
desirous of retaining their positions and powers. In addition 
to this obstacle the bill failed to receive general support from 
citizens and organizations other than its immediate sponsors. 
Many who would have been glad to support the general plan 
felt that the bill had been drafted without adequate expert 
knowledge or experience and contained defects that would 
involve constitutional difficulties and unsatisfactory results. 

While the two associations are to be commended for the 
work accomplished, it was inevitable that the measure should 
have been opposed as the product of a special group. Any 
reorganization measure is certain to receive considerable 
political opposition. If this is to be overcome it is essential 
that the plan shall have the confidence and earnest support 
of citizens throughout the State. It should be recalled, 
moreover, that the referendum may easily be invoked by 
organized groups opposed to measures that have received 
legislative approval. 

It has been previously indicated that satisfactory ad- 
ministrative reorganization in other states has been largely 
due to official economy and efficiency commissions whose 
reports have been prepared under the guidance of trained and 
experienced investigators. Missouri may well profit by the 
experience of her sister states in this field. 
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LETTERS OF A YOUNG SURVEYOR, 1828-1829* 
BY FREDERICK S. KLEIN 


In 1826, a few years before Andrew Jackson’s attack on 
internal improvements had attained formidable proportions, 
the Cumberland Road was probably one of the most favored 
projects before Congress. Authorized in 1806, work had 
progressed steadily through two decades, and the one hundred 
and seventy mile stretch of completed road from Baltimore 
to Wheeling, Va., had already reduced the traveling time 
between those two points from eight to three days. The 
recognized necessity for a main thoroughfare leading from the 
Middle Atlantic states to the West made its further progress 
all the more desirable, and in 1825 Congress provided for an 
additional extension from Wheeling to Zanesville, and had the 
route surveyed through to Missouri. 

Joseph Shriver, a young civil engineer of Maryland, who 
had started his career at the age of eighteen by assisting in the 
surveys of the projected western division of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, was appointed in 1826 by the famous engineer, 
Jonathan Knight, as one of the latter’s assistants in locating 
this National Road west of Wheeling. During the next two 
years they progressed from Wheeling to Indianapolis; and upon 
the retiring of Mr. Knight in 1828, Shriver was commissioned 
by the government to complete the survey from Indianapolis 
to Jefferson City, Missouri. 

As a consequence of his earlier experience, the country was 
not entirely strange to young Shriver; but the responsibility 
was a fairly heavy one for a lad of twenty-two. It meant a 
trip by stage and steamboat from Maryland to Indiana; the 
organization of a surveying crew hardy enough to endure the 


*The letters which form the chief portion of this article were found in the 
attic of the old Shriver homestead at Union Mills, Maryland, the birthplace 
and home of their author. The house was built in 1798 and still stands in good 
condition, occupied at present by members of the same Shriver family. These 
letters, with other equally interesting documents, have apparently lain un- 
touched during the century which has elapsed since they were written. Pro- 
fessor Klein is a direct descendant of the Joseph Shriver who is the author 
of the letters. 
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most exhausting kind of work for a year, and agreeable enough 
to stand each other’s society in a wilderness where they would 
see no other human beings for weeks at a time. It meant 
cutting, digging and climbing across two whole states, and in 
large part through portions of those states hitherto untouched 
by white men. 

Shriver wrote regular and detailed accounts of their 
experiences during his two-year absence from home, and he 
gives an excellent picture of social and physical conditions in 
the mid-western country a century ago. There is much in 
the letters that the more orthodox scholar might construe as 
too fascinatingly trivial to be classed as historically valuable, 
and yet the incidental occurrences of their expedition, naively 
and observantly described, are as much a part of this picture 
as are the surveyor’s comments upon the agricultural and 
economic possibilities of that territory. 





The first letter was written from Terre Haute, Indiana, 
on the 28th of June, 1828: 

“T have at length arrived at the end of my journey in 
good health and without meeting with any accident on the 
way. Mr. Morris also accompanied me and is now here. 
We got here on the 26th. We shall be employed in procuring 
hands and preparing the camp equipage until the Ist of July, 
when we expect to commence the field labor. 

I have found no difficulty in getting good hands and 
expect therefore to have a desirable company. My friends in 
this place I found well and the inhabitants generally healthy. 
This country is said to be unusually healthy and is thought will 
remain so. The improvement of this little village, since I 
left here last fall is astonishing—many buildings are now 
going up. It bids fair to become a place of importance. 

If we leave here about the beginning of July, as I expect, 
we shall reach Vandalia with a course of experimental surveys 
about the beginning of August, after which we shall return 
to this place to commence the final location of the road. You 
can therefore know where to address at any time a communica- 
tion to me. Anything by mail will require from 10 to 20 days 
to reach me. 
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Jas. B. Ray, the Governor of this state, is expected here on 
Monday next to deliver an electioneering speech—such is the 
custom of this country. He intends visiting the county seat 
of every county in the state for the same purpose. It is 
thought that he will be re-elected, although by intelligent 
persons, supposed to be utterly incompetent to discharge the 
duties of the office. 

I may perhaps when I next write find something more 
interesting. I could speak of a subject which would be inter- 
esting to myself, but I presume not so to you—it is of a 
couple of beautiful and accomplished young ladies of this 
place. Strange as it may appear to you, there are in this 
little village, a place supposed by the eastern folks to be 
inhabited by Indians and wild beasts, a society of as in- 
telligent and accomplished persons as anywhere found east 
of the mountains. These two ladies whom I spoke of are 
particularly interesting—and are natives of this country, 
having never been further east than Cincinnati. I don’t 
know but I should fall in love with them, were it not that they 
are “‘off the list.’ Females are in great demand here. And 
importation of them would be acceptable to the many gentle- 
men of this place. 

With the expectation of hearing from some of you soon, I 
subscribe myself. 

Sincerely and affectionately, your brother, 


Joe. 


Terre Haute, Ind., 
Aug. 18, 1828 


“It is with the greatest satisfaction, I inform you of my 
safe return to this place, and with the full enjoyment of that 
inestimable blessing, health. I am happy, also, to tell you 
of the continued health of the company. Mr. Morris is well, 
which is rather unexpected, I believe, too, as he thought he 
could not pass a summer in this.country without having a 
touch of his old complaint, the ague. Perhaps it is time 
enough yet. A few days will be occupied in procuring pro- 
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visions, and, when the operations will be resumed, and I 
expect, should nothing unforeseen occur, to reach Vandalia 
with the location about the middle of September. In a letter 
which I wrote you from Vandalia, I gave some account of the 
country between this and that place. I do not know of any- 
thing more in relation to that, that would be interesting. On 
our return we took nearly as much time as going, as much work 
nearly being done; nor was the back trip as unpleasant as the 
first, owing principally to the better knowledge we had of the 
country—the other wasa state of uncertainty and anxiety the 
whole time. To me the return trip was not so fatiguing 
on account of the accession of a horse whose services I found 
from experience almost indispensable. Numerous examina- 
tions have frequertly to be made off from the line of survey 
in the neighborhood of streams, and to make these examina- 
tions on foot was too laborious to be borne, with the high 
bushes and woods. 

Heretofore, where the country was better settled and 
where a pretty accurate knowledge of the country might be 
had from its inhabitants, a horse was not so necessary. I 
had the good fortune to get one that answered my purpose 
precisely. ‘‘Boon’s Lick” is one of the most docile and 
obedient animals I ever had to do with; he travels through 
bushes, over logs and ditches, with a peculiar “‘nack” and 
great speeds—follows me, when I find it necessary to go on 
foot, as a dog would. Upon the whole he is the kind of horse 
that one cannot help becoming attached to, and were it not 
for his age which is rather venerable, and his poor looks, I 
would try to bring him home. His value certainly would 
warrant it, but what would people think who are always too 
apt to judge by appearances if they were to see me bringing 
along on a steamboat such an old-fashioned looking animal. 

I may give you an idea of the nature of the country, tell 
you that it is chiefly a flat, broken on the streams only, and 
that prairie occupies the flat part, whilst the other is timbered 
—that the soil is poor and the country is altogether unin- 
habited, but after this is said, all is said, and very poor un- 
interesting information it is. If an interesting occurrence 
would take place once in a while on our campaign such as an 
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encounter with a bear, or panther, or even a party of Indians, 
I should then perhaps be able to say something interesting, 
but all is dull continued round of one thing like another. 
However, since I have reflected a little, a circumstance oc- 
curred upon our trip out which may not be totally devoid of 
interest. It happened on the Embarras River, where, the 
evening we arrived, we pitched our tents upon ground which 
had been occupied some time before by a party of Indians. 
It was selected on account of its superiority to any near 
about—indeed much search had not been made, as it was well 
known that Indians never stop’d where there was danger of 
being disturbed in the least by the overflow of high water, 
or other circumstances of that nature. We had not been here 
long before our olfactory nerves were saluted by a most dis- 
agreeable stench, which was thought by a majority of the 
company to proceed from the dead body of a human being. 
Various were the conjectures, all tending to fix the belief 
that the smell emanated from the carcass of a dead Indian, 
who had died here or was probably murdered by some white 
man. 

‘I don’t like this smell a-tall’—‘I am a little ‘jubious’ of 
this place,’ and such-like ejaculations were frequently uttered 
by the men as they sat around a dull campfire. The whole 
of the conversation this evening was about Indians—every 
man had a story to tell of some desperate conflict which either 
he or some of his friends had encountered with the Indians. 
This way the evening passed off. At length all had retired 
to their particular places of repose, and in a short time every- 
thing was wrapt in oblivion by that soother of care and 
trouble, sleep.” 

About midnight I was awakened by Morris. ‘Shriver,’ 
says he, ‘you had better be awake—all is not right!’ ‘What's 
the matter?’ I asked, between sleep and wake. ‘Why, from 
some singular sounds I have just heard and from what the 
boys have been saying, I would judge that we are surrounded 
by Indians!’ This information, together with a flash of 
lightning and a severe clap of thunder completely aroused 
me. I listened for a while but could hear nothing. ‘It’s all 
fudge,’ says I. ‘Well, you may think what you please, but 

3 
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I can tell you I wouldn’t be the least disappointed if we were 
to be attacked this night by a party of devilish Indians for the 
sake of pilfering—such things have been known in this coun- 
try,’ replied Morris. ‘Listen,’ added he, ‘to what the boys 
are now saying—they have a better knowledge of these things 
than we—and hear what they think.’ 

One of the company, by the name of Peters, was at this 
time exhorting the rest to prepare in case of attack, which he 
really thought would not be far off. ‘Get your axes handy, 
and all you that have butcher knives, have them about you 
and let us sell our lives as dear as possible,’ continued Peters, 
adding, as he went to lay down in the dark, where the re- 
flection of the fire would not so easily discover him, ‘I will be 
with you in the 6th trouble, do not forsake me in the 7th.’ 
When I found those who I had supposed had not the least 
idea of anything of the kind, with such thoughts, I really 
began to think seriously of the matter and felt considerably 
alarmed. 

However, I concluded it would not answer for me to give 
away to such feelings, and by a little reflection, thinking how 
improbable such a thing was, I soon convinced myself that 
but little danger was to [be] apprehended. Finding that the 
men were likely to talk themselves into something which would 
perhaps be as bad as an attack itself, I got up and went to 
where they were, telling them how absurd it was to entertain 
such thoughts for a moment, but they would not be satisfied. 
They could tell the difference, they said, between an Indian’s 
noise and that of an owl. They had heard, it seemed, the 
sound of something similar to a number of owls, one after 
another, apparently in a circle around the encampment, which 
they construed into the signal which the Indians had agreed 
upon to give each other an idea of their situation, so that they 
might know when all were prepared to attack. Another said 
he had heard bushes cracking and breaking in every direction 
about the encampment, and all such stories were telling when 
I left them, perhaps adding more to my fears than I abstracted 
from theirs by what I said. After I had got again into my 
cot I laid a considerable time in great anxiety, listening to 
every sound and magnifying small matters into great ones. 
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I became completely alarmed. I did not know what moment 
we might be fell upon and perhaps killed by a gang of devils— 
what was there to restrain in this country a drunken, vagabond 
set of Indians? 

Thus passed an hour or two of the most anxious suspense 
until my wearied mind and body could no longer be kept on 
the strain, and at length I sunk into an unconsciousness of 
all that passed, until the sun had reached the highest point 
of the almost perpendicular bluff, which arose above us, from 
60 to 100 feet, dissipating, with his benign beams all thoughts 
of dangers and rendering absurd all the troubling thoughts 
which held the mind in suspense during the past fearful night. 
A short time after I learned from some of the men that it was 
‘all fudge’ sure enough—that it was a plot by two or three to 
frighten the rest who had been bragging the evening before 
how they would stand before the Indians if they were to come. 
They succeeded pretty well, I can assure you, and would 
have done it effectually had I not come out when I did—they 
intended firing off a gun and running—making a great noise, 
crying out ‘Indians!’ etc. It is well, however, that it did not 
occur, for it would have frightened me with all the rest who 
were not in the secret. I reprimanded the men and thus it 
passed. This occurrence proved a matter to pass jokes 
upon the remainder of the route. Every owl that was heard 
afterwards, Peters was cautioned to have his butcher knife 
in readiness. But enough (aye, too much) of this........... 

I hope the proposed wedding may be put off until I get 
home. If it were not that this pretty little lass here is engaged, 
I would bring her along and have it all in one. Confound it, 
I wish you could all be here, but for a day, just to get a cor- 
rect notion of people in a country so far west as this—in- 
telligent and hospitable, pretty and engaging—enough, it’s 
no use to describe them. 

The hot election is over in this country—it took place on 
the 4th inst. Jackson will probably get the vote of this state. 
Blake is defeated in this congressional district, and a disgrace 
to the country it is—baser and more unjustifiable means 
were never resorted to by any set of men. It emanated 
from the J party, a party to which, if I lived in this 
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country, I would sooner have my head off than belong. Those 
‘kickings’ in the south, it is thought, will have an injurious 
effect upon the Jackson party—it must have, because it goes 
to show what are the true feelings of that party, and what 
they would do were they in power. The policy which they 
would adopt must undoubtedly be condemned by a great 
majority of the people of this nation. However, I cannot 
but think that Jackson will still be elected. The majority of 
the people who are in his favor (I speak of this country par- 
ticularly) are men who cannot be reached, nor can they be 
swayed by reason; but are easily and firmly fixed on the side 
whose supporters would descend to means as base as those 
which were employed against Mr. Blake. A full exposition 
of the matter, it is expected, will be given to the public. 
But I am sick and tired of this subject—I shall be heartily 
glad when the election is over so that our papers may once 
again contain something like interesting news.” 





A gap of a few months in the correspondence appears 
at this point, during which time they made their laborious 
way from Terre Haute to St. Louis. Of the journey he writes: 


St. Louis, May 27th, 1829 

“Mr. Morris, Mr. Stratton and myself arrived here yester- 
day morning in the ‘Ploughboy’—all well. Our trip was 
rather tedious and unpleasant, the boat being small and much 
crowded. We broke the flywheel of the engine about 100 
miles below this place—the accident occasioned some delay. 
It could not be repaired, we had to add weight to the water 
wheels to enable us to get along. This being done we pro- 
ceeded without any further difficulty. Another incident 
occurred about the mouth of this river which produced con- 
siderable excitement at this time. At Trinity, a small town 
just above the mouth, we took in several passengers, among 
them one who complained of being sick. Towards evening 
he showed evident signs of derangement and before 9 o'clock 
at night became crazy as a loon. He could not be kept in 
his birth—would have it that all had combined to murder 
him—that they were just then planning about throwing him 
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into the wheel house (the place where the water wheels re- 
volve) to be torn and dashed to pieces. 

‘But,’ says he, ‘I will not die without a struggle,’ and with 
this made a desperate plunge from the birth into the middle 
of the cabin over two or three persons lying on the floor. It 
required four or five persons to hold him. After this struggle 
he became somewhat pacified and began to pray, asking the 
Lord to forgive his murderers, that they knew not what they 
did, for he really conceived himself a murdered man and 
his body a lifeless one. Hearing some knocking outside he 
thought they were about making a coffin to put him in and 
throw him overboard. He asked us all to prevent this— 
‘Do not let them do it,’ says he. “Take my body home to my 
friends and let me have a Christian burial.’ This was about 
midnight and then he would begin to rant again and thus 
passed the night. In the morning whilst all were in at break- 
fast he was placed on the guard (the space between the cabin 
and the edge of the boat, which is guarded by a railing) in 
the care of a person, and in an instant before the man could 
stop him he jumped overboard and in the middle of the river. 
You may imagine the shock it gave—the ladies particularly 
expressed by shrieks their horror. However, the boat was 
dispatched after him directly and showing great skill in the 
art of swimming, he was taken up after he and the steamboat 
had parted about one-half mile, without sustaining the least 
injury—a benefit rather, as it cooled him off. The first 
shock was however most appalling as no one conceived that 
he would ever rise to the surface. Having got him again on 
board, we placed him for the remainder of the journey on deck 
in the care of a couple of men and before we reached this 
place he had pretty well recovered. This delirium was oc- 
casioned by a drunken spell. He left this place about a week 
since without his own knowledge, as he states, and the first 
place he found himself was at Memphis on the Mississippi 
about three or four hundred miles from here. He afterwards 
went to Trinity where we took him on. He is a respectable 
merchant of this place and one of the firm with whom I de- 
posited the U.S. property last fall. HisnameisWm.H.A... 
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of Baltimore, and I recollect he used to visit Krem’s when I 
went to school in Baltimore—his face was quite familiar. 

This place is now unusually healthy and in a very improv- 
ing condition—exceedingly so. Buildings of the most per- 
manent and beautiful kind are seen springing up in every 
direction—rents are high, perhaps double of what they are 
in Baltimore—houses everywhere and of all kinds in demand. 
Lots on Main Street unimproved, 30 by 60 feet in size sell 
from 4 to 5 thousand apiece. In short, a more flourishing 
place is not to be found west of the mountains. I am in- 
formed that it will be difficult for me to procure hands in the 
city worth anything, those that may be had are worthless 
fellows that will not work. I am advised to go into the coun- 
try 6 or 8 miles in a neighborhood of American Settlers—a 
name to distinguish them from the French settlers of which 
class there are many here,—where I will be able to procure 
good and trusty fellows.” 





St. Louis, June 3, 1829 


“We are just upon the eve of commencing our fatiguing 
summer campaign. In an hour or two I shall quit this place 
to lodge tonight in my old accustomed way, and one which 
notwithstanding its many unpleasant circumstances, I am 
anxious again to experience. I am tired of this place—so 
much heat—so much to perplex in every shape and variety. 
However, I need not wish too ardently for a change of my way 
of living, as from what I learn, it will hardly be for the better. 
We shall meet with many difficulties in the course which we 
are about to take. The country is represented to be ex- 
tremely broken and it will require great labor and care to 
surmount the obstacles which may present themselves both 
to the examinations for the road, and the passage of the 
baggage wagon. One good quality, however, it is said to 
possess, which is healthiness, a matter of great consequence, 
if by ourselves is proven to be a fact. Let us have health and 
all other difficulties may in some shape or other be overcome. 
I have procured, after much search and considerable trouble, 
a pretty good company of hands. We had with us as a 
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passenger on board of the steamboat that brought us here, 
the celebrated young actress, Miss Lane. She is about the 
size and age of Jane—an exceedingly intelligent and interest- 
ing child, indeed extraordinarily so. I was not so fully con- 
firmed of this until last evening, when I saw her perform in the 
‘Actress of All Work.’ I could not for my life, upon seeing 
her on the stage, recall to my recollection the little child we 
had with us on the boat. 

Wilson has just arrived and I am much pleased at this, 
on account of being relieved from a difficult matter myself— 
conducting the baggage wagon through the country where 
no roads are found requires more skill and judgment than can 
be found in the common teamster. Wilson I shall put at the 
direction of this. Our company is now complete—in point 


of society I shall not feel at a loss—give us but health and all 
else will be well with us.” 


Camp, 1 mile west of Manchester, 
and 18 miles west of St. Louis. 
June 10, 1829 


‘“‘We commenced work on Thursday last, and have prog- 
ressed as you perceive by the heading 18 miles. The day on 
which we started out proved to be the most unfavorable we 
have yet had—it rained in torrents that evening—the con- 
sequence was a thorough wetting. This had a good effect to 
season us, and give to those just initiated an idea of what 
they might expect. All, however, bore it without a murmur 
and continued, with a fixed resolution to encounter all diffi- 
culties. A traveled road near the direction of our surveys 
has thus far proved of great service to us in getting the baggage 
along. This, I apprehend, will continue most of the way 
through on this side of the Missouri River. The country im- 
mediately in this neighborhood is considerably broken—that 
is, the hills are high but not abrupt and steep. The first 12 
or 15 miles from St. Louis was chiefly barreny, undulating 
ground—barren only in point of timber, the soil was excellent. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago, nearly the whole of this country 
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was open prairie land—in consequence of the fire being kept 
from it by the settlers it has grown up in fine young timber, 
rather scattering in places, but in others growing very thick. 
Immediately around here the country is well settled, but less 
so near St. Louis, in consequence, I believe, of the land being 
owned in very large tracts by a few individuals. The whole 
is rich, beautifully undulating, and when finally improved 
will present the most charming country imaginable. Lime- 
stones are plenty, but water scarce,—there are but few streams 
and these chiefly dry and very few springs. The surface is 
much broken by limestone sinks. 

As far as from the limited time I am able to judge, I 
would say that I have an excellent set of hands. Some have 
faults, to be sure, but they are small and do not materially 
affect the business. We rise generally at sunrise to breakfast, 
commence work shortly after, have our dinner brought to us 
by 11 or 12 o’clock, and rest for an hour or so, then continue 
work and quit about half past five—thus devoting about 11 
hours to work. You may therefore conceive that we make 
some progress. In order to afford you some idea of what our 
meals consist, I will just enumerate the articles we had for 
supper, from which I have just risen. Coffee of the purest 
kind, bacon, biscuits, potatoes, rice, stewed apples, onions, 
with the necessary appendages of butter, pepper (red and 
black) mustard, etc., etc. A great variety and fine living— 
our stand-by is cornbread, bacon, beans, etc. In addition 
we have peas—but why all this—to say we live sumptuously is 
all sufficient. This is, however, the beginning when all is 
plenty—we may yet be in a starving condition as we were 
once last summer. 

I have not yet received a line from home or anywhere 
since I left east of the mountains—and you may judge of 
my anxiety to hear something. I do not allow myself to think 
over scenes and circumstances connected with home—I 
should become melancholly and unfitted to attend to business. 
I am not calculated for a rover. I like a settled life—want a 
home.” 
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Newport, Missouri, July 5th, 1829 


“Perhaps you will scarcely believe me when I tell you 
that I have not yet received a single line from home—or from 
anyone east of the mountains. I have looked long and 
anxiously but in vain for a letter. In a word, we are now 
completely shut out from knowledge of what has occurred 
at home and its neighborhood—a place which all of us are 
more or less interested in. 

Since I last wrote you, which I believe was only a few 
days since, we have progressed but 8 or 10 miles further. 
The country continues broken, but not so extremely as before. 
It is, however, very broken on to Jefferson. Health continues 
to favor the chief part of us—but one man has been taken 
seriously ill. He stop’t at a house on the way and we have 
not heard from him since, but suppose he is nearly as well, 
as much did not ail him. For myself I never enjoyed better 
health—our work has been pleasanter this summer than 
usual on account of the numerous and hospitable inhabitants. 
We have today been favored by a visit from 20 or 30 really 
intelligent, fine men. This part of the country that we are 
now in is rich and well calculated for cultivation and pretty 
well improved.......... But I have no time or inclination 
to talk of these things now—I cannot help directing my 
thoughts toward home............ 

P.S. I have just risen from eating most heartily of the 
most sumptuous dinner we have had for some time—new 
beans constituted one of the dishes. In regard to provisions, 
we have never been stored in this business with greater 
abundance and variety and never had a better cook to dress 
with propriety what has been provided. He is a black man.” 





They had progressed but fourteen miles when he next 
wrote from “Camp Osage.’’ The ground they found ex- 
ceedingly rough, and the country a wilderness. ‘Only three 
persons were found residing near our route in this part of the 
country, and they of the rudest sort, excepting one who lives 
a mile or two from the river,—Major Evans, a native of Mary- 
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land, who moved to this country in 1815 from Virginia. He 
is about 60 years of age and fought in the Revolutionary 
War under Gen’l Clarke. He assisted in taking Kaskaskia 
and Vincennes in 1776. By him we were treated with the 
utmost hospitality—his stories too were highly interesting. 
One or two incidents particularly, connected with the cam- 
paign in the West, if wrought into a novel by some such hand 
as Cooper or Scott would no doubt be much more interesting 
than one-half they have written—at least more interesting to 
the people of the U. S. This noble-hearted old fellow felt 
upon getting into our company as if he had once more got 
into civilized life—he could scarcely part with us—he wanted 
to give us everything he had good to eat, was sure we wanted 
something of that kind after our rough fare. We however 
received only part of a mutton, some new corn, etc. I can 
assure you it was a treat to us who had through necessity 
for some time past been living on corn bread and bacon. 
We are now getting to where we can procure better fare and 
begin to live sumptuously. But we may be said to have 
lived sumptuously on what we have had when we take in 
consideration the appetite with which we set down to that 
fare. Our work produces an appetite of the keenest order 
—one that does not look for dainties, but would prefer a piece 
of bacon and good corn bread to the best and most delicate 
living you could set before us. One of the chief pleasures 
of this kind of life—it has its pleasures too—consists, if it 
appears not too beastly, in eating! 

Our present encampment is situated on the eastern side 
of the Osage River, that stream I have so long and with so 
much interest heard of. It is a stream of considerable mag- 
nitude—a beautiful river. At this place about one mile above 
its junction with the Missouri it is a little more than one- 
fourth mile wide, and very deep. A raft consisting of cedar 
logs passed here today—but little business is done on this 
river—the upper country being almost totally (as yet) un- 
settled. It is, however, finely calculated for steamboat 
navigation and will no doubt in time be of considerable im- 
portance. If this road is soon located on this side of the 
Missouri, this stream will have to be passed by a ferry, being 
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much too large for bridging. We are now with [in] 10 or 12 
miles of Jefferson City, and will probably reach there next 
week. 

I shall just be in the humor for fun on getting out of the 
woods—a little wild and savage-like, but this will be excused. 
Tell all the pretty girls—those you do not cast an eye towards 
yourself—to wait however till I get back—maybe among many 
I will have no difficulty in choosing. I have this summer no 
angel to write to you about—they are scarce in this region. 
Many no doubt could have been found in St. Louis, but they 
are difficult to come across. 

A steamboat pulling up the Missouri has just passed! 
What a cheering sight in this wild region. The trade on the 
Missouri is as yet very limited, but few towns of any impor- 
tance are found above here. The water of this stream is 
always very muddy—a singular circumstance. Its current is 
rapid. It is a difficult stream for navigation on account of 
the swift current and the many snags which are found in its 
bed. In time, however, these will be removed, but it never 
can become such a stream for navigation as the smooth and 
beautiful Ohio. 

This summer has been highly favorable on account of 
the few musquitoes and gnats. Last year we were almost 
eaten up by them. We are however, much troubled by a 
more formidable, poisonous animal, the tick. They are so 
numerous that I kill not less than 50 or 60 every day of all 
sizes. The itching which they produce is almost insupport- 
able, indeed we are literally covered with sores by them. 
A new, unsettled country will always be found to contain 
more poisonous animals than an old one. They seem neces- 
sary to inhale the noxious vapors that are constantly rising 
and therefore they may be a chief cause of the health of a new 
region! 

Messrs. Wilson and Morris wish me to present their best 
regards to you and all the family. I have just asked them 
what more I shall tell you. Wilson says, “Tell him there are 
some of the damdest biggest walnut trees here ever he saw.’ 
‘I wish I had him here,’ says Morris, ‘We’d duck him in the 
Osage.’ Wilson wishes you here with your fiddle, and in this 
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wish I can heartily concur. I never wanted to hear the fiddle 
so bad in my life. We set the little musical box going now and 
then, but it plays too softly for this rude wilderness, and for 
such wild dogs as we have got to be. By the by, you never 
saw a gang of more Indian-like fellows in your life than we are 
—all as yellow as Indians truly, and as ragged as ‘scara- 


mouches’. 





Jefferson City, Aug. 9, 1829 
““My dear Brother: 


The detail of circumstances which you were so good as 
to give me in regard to your affairs was highly satisfactory. 
And so you have discontinued the pursuit of that object? 
If, as I was always rather induced to think, without any 
reason too, the attainment of this object is not desirable, 
you have done right by quitting the pursuit—but if it is 
thought the possession will afford happiness, and of that you 
alone are the judge, I would by no means let the circumstances 
(so far as I have learnt them) deter me from pursuing it. 
But, before quitting altogether the matter, I would advise 
you to examine it well. I do not like anyone hastily to with- 
draw from a thing of so much importance. Now to come 
seriously and downright to the matter, if you do not really 
intend to continue the courtship—-I would say do not again 
flatter her vanity, (already, as you state, too much flattered) 
by shewing any further attention. Withdraw your thoughts 
from that direction and turn them upon some more worthy 
object, of which I am sure many can be found. I would 
urge you to pursue this thing until you had arrived at that 
station in life which gives to man his full weight and con- 
sequence. It is certain that he receives by such an act at 
once a hold upon, and a stand among society. Nor is its 
effect less important upon the disposition and the power of 
the man himself—it is this that gives a stimulus to all his 
actions—'tis the object, the bright object he has always in 
view, invigorating and inducting him to pursue the path to 
fame and happiness. How languidly would we follow the 
path of life without this object to stimulate. 
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You will begin to think me entirely in favor of a wedded 
life, indeed, you may conceive I have serious notions of 
entering it, and by the way, since I have arrived at this place 
—seen the ‘Missouri Beauty,’ the beauty of the West, I have 
had serious notions in that way. Oh! bless me, could you 
but see her keen eyes, ’twould be a soverign cure for all your 
lovesick youths to the east; to have one glance at her they 
would at once forget the object of their affections, so com- 
pletely would their whole soul be wrapt up in the more en- 
grossing and overwhelming charms of this living Venus de 
Medici. I saw her the first time I entered the place—almost 
the first object—all saw her and all were charmed. She has 
been the theme in camp since—every one from top to bottom 
speak of her,—but truly she is beautiful and is now celebrated 
as the ‘Beauty of the West.’ 

I have not yet had a full opportunity of testing her 
intellectual beauty—I fear it may so much bear down the 
opposite scale as to leave her on a balance with the rest of 
society. If so, you may expect to hear no more of her; but 
if, on the contrary, I find that as bright, airy and angelic as 
her outward form, you may—I cannot answer for consequences. 
You may probably have the pleasure of seeing her under the 
title of Mrs. ————————-. 

You may laugh at my wild notions, but at the same time 
you must also excuse them—poor fellows who have been shut 
up in the woods for months, deprived of the sight of anything 
like beauty, may surely rant a little when they so suddenly 
come across one of charms so superior. I wished for you 
when on the Osage, to enjoy the scenery of that beautiful 
region, I now more than ever wish you were here to [see some 
thing in the way of western female beauty. The little Indiana 
angel of] whom you heard me speak may be compared to this 
one, but the comparison vould be so wide that a resemblance 
could scarcely be found, so much superior is the cast of this 
one’s form to hers. This subject has frequently been called 
an ‘all-engrossing theme’—I shall have to stop it or my paper 
will verify that saying. 

I have turned so abruptly into this channel and have 
been carried on so rapidly by its swift current that I have not 
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thought of telling you of our safe arrival at this place—this 
city—the point destined as the termination of this road. 
We entered it with no small share of interest and disappoint- 
ment. ’Tis a rough looking city indeed, and one which does 
not bid fair to become of much importance. It contains 
about thirty houses, some brick and about 200 inhabitants. 
Among this latter are to be found some very intelligent men. 
I have been to see the Governor, who is a plain, familiar, 
gentlemanly sort of man,—he is a great favorite with the 
people. 

I have just dispatched Morris to Franklin, 45 miles 
above this on the river. That part of the state is said to be 
in the most flourishing condition—it is to that part chiefly 
that the emigration is pushing. The land there is very rich. 
We shall in the course of a few days commence again our 
operations and pursue them eastwardly on the other side of 
the Missouri to Vandalia. That side is represented to be 
very broken also, but I apprehend it will be found broken 
only so long as we remain in the neighborhood of the river. 
We all continue to enjoy the best of health, which, continued 
us, will enable us to encounter any obstacles which the rough- 
ness of the ground may present. 

It is gratifying indeed to one’s feelings, to perceive what a 
glow of delight these mere preliminary examinations shed 
over the countenances of all persons here. Their prospects 
at once brighten to them and they cannot help shewing these 
thoughts by friendly and familiar conversation. It seems to 
me the general government, independent of all the other 
important considerations, could not dispense good more 
generally and effectually among the citizens than by works of 
this kind. 

The folks of town (here) have just returned from a sing- 
ing school three or four miles out in the country. You may 
think this strange, but hardly so when you know how well 
some parts of the country are improved and that by in- 
telligent people too. The people of this country—take them 
generally—possess more intelligence by half than the people 
of Frederick County do. ‘Tis a fact—no disparagement, 
however.” 
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Camp Au Vases, 12 miles N. E. 
from Jefferson City 
Aug. 21, 1829 

“Our progress you will think slow, and slow it is indeed— 
we were inclined to think from general report that upon 
getting to this side of the river we would at once be out of all 
difficulty, as regards rough ground, but, if any difference, 
we have met thus far with greater difficulties and perplexities. 
The fact is that the country is extremely cut up by small 
streams and ravines a distance of about 10 miles out at right 
angles from the river, and then it becomes flatter and prairies 
are seen. Our course for about 40 miles to come being in the 
neighborhood of the river, we shall have a tedious time of it. 
But favored as we have been with unusual health, and fine 
weather, we can encounter anything that may present itself. 
You never knew a hardier set of dogs than we are. Tough— 
yellow as Indians—we do not stop for any obstacle—even 
rattlesnakes scarcely make us turn aside. These hateful 
animals, though very seldom seen, have twice been nearly 
trodden on—once by myself. 

But we have with us now that which can soften the heart 
of the savage, render tame the wildest animal—nay, ‘rend 
the massy rock, split the gnarled oak,’ and more than that, 
its dulcet sound can win for us the placid smile of the Mis- 
souri lassies—the FIDDLE—Anh! there it is, broad and blunt! 
We have a fiddle among us now to make merry the tedious 
hours of the long evenings we are soon to have. It has the 
effect too, I can assure. I have just now quit drawing the 
bow to the sounds of which you might have seen four lusty 
fellows tearing off a four-handed reel in all its fury,—kicking 
up the woods by the roots,—making the sticks fly in every 
direction and surprizing, I have no doubt, every animal wild 
or tame within hearing. But as good luck would have it, 
our encampment is now situated pretty much in a wilderness 
some miles from any habitable region, so that our evening 
revelries may be carried on without fear of disturbing any 
but the aborigines of the wilds. 

A fiddle, by the by, is indeed a valuable acquisition to the 
company—I intend if possible bringing it along home with 
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me as a memento of times past, and I may add, as something 
of a curiosity; not that it is not like other fiddles, and like 
pretty good ones, too, but because it was bought in Jefferson 
City (from a negro)—the only one in the place, and brought 
there by him from Tennessee. Now if I take it the tour with 
me, and afterwards conduct it safely to the State of Maryland, 
its sounds will be listened to with much curiosity, from its 
adventurous spirit, even should they be of the harshest kind. 
The fiddle happened to be uppermost in my mind, therefore 
you will find this an apology for its occupying so much of the 
room of my letter. 

But what shall I say more interesting? I have told 
how hearty and well we all are, what rough times we have had 
since leaving Jefferson and that we expect rougher—what 
more shall I say? This is a dull country, nothing upon my 
word, ‘worth speaking of.’ If it were more savage-like, that 
we might now and then have an Indian fight—a ‘real one’ to 
tell of, or were it more completely filled with wild animals 
that an encounter with a bear, an attack at night upon the 
encampment by a herd of buffalo, or some such instances 
might afford matter, then I could sit down and string out, 
perhaps, something amusing. But here we are in the midst 
of an inanimate region—the hoot of an owl once in a while 
reminds of our situation, but in every other respect I can see 
nothing, hear nothing, that makes it different from what a 
situation, an encampment in our backwoods would be. I am 
now getting on a strain that can amuse and interest no one, 
so the sooner I quit the better for all sides. 

From the direction of our work (homeward) the cold or 
rather cool, fall-like weather, and the nearness indeed of the 
time when our out-door season ceases, we frequently think 
and speak of home—of the hour when we shall quit the tent, 
jump into the stage, and be hurried dashingly along towards 
our friends. Oh! then is the happiest hour in all our existence. 
None but those who have experienced can conceive anything 
half so delightful. I feel rejoiced now even at the prospect 
—but I must quit you.” 
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Camp opposite Jefferson City 
September 7, 1829 


“We are again in the neighborhood of Jefferson City, 
when perhaps you thought us 50 or 60 miles off. We have been 
nearly 30 miles down the river with our route, but finding the 
grounds over which it passed (near the river) so extremely 
rough, we are determined upon examining one several miles 
more north and running nearly parallel with the other. With 
it we have again reached this place. The ground on this 
latter route is not nearly so hilly as on the other. Many of 
the small streams and ravines which had to be crossed by the 
other are headed by this. We shall now make some more 
examinations upon returning and then continue one or the 
other of the routes, whichever is found best. Our progress 
will be for 12 or 15 miles beyond where we stop’t, but after 
that, having no hills to obstruct our way, we shall move 
ahead with more rapidity—average perhaps four miles a day. 
Consequently the operations will be concluded at Vandalia 
about the beginning of November. All things yet move along 
to the fullest satisfaction of all concerned—no sickness of 
account has overtaken any of us. Indeed, thus far I do 
not know how I could have changed anything to have pleased 
me better. We need not, now, I think, apprehend any sick- 
ness, as the cool weather has set in. Some days have been 
unpleasantly cold, and should this weather continue much 
longer, we may expect frost which will at once give health 
to the country. 

Another happy effect frost will have will be to kill the 
flies and ticks which yet plague us very much. You have 
no idea of the torment of these animals to us. Wilson thinks 
if ticks had existed at the time Job lived, all his patience might 
have been overthrown by letting a few hundred of these 
animals on him at a time. Our patience, you may therefore 
conceive, is pretty great, since we are sometimes covered 
with thousands—no exaggeration—’'tis truth. They are how- 
ever, of the smallest kinds, about the size and appearance of 
chicken lice. 
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You are probably feasting on the fine peaches, apples, 
etc., which no doubt abound now, and pity us poor fellows 
here in the wilderness, without, as you perhaps think, enjoy- 
ing any of these luxuries—but that you may enjoy these 
things without any concern for us, I must tell you that we have 
been gloriously feasting upon all the fine things you can boast 
of—peaches, apples, watermellons, cantelopes—we have had 
and still have in the greatest variety and abundance,—but 
of all things we are more abundantly supplied with plumbs 
than any other. This delightful fruit we meet with daily 
and of the most exquisite kind. This country is celebrated 
for its wild plumbs—our kind in particular are peculiarly 
nice, the Chickasaw plumb which have the taste of the peach, 
cherry and plumb combined, and I may add, their appearance 
too. We have had, too, several messes of the finest mush- 
rooms | ever tasted, we frequently meet with them. So you 
see, we are enjoying all the good things which an old civilized 
country can present—but all these were naught did we not 
also enjoy such good health. You never saw such a set of 
fellows thrive as we do. All are getting fat—even I, the 
leanest among hands, am becoming unusually fleshy. Mr. 
Stratton, who came with us under such a precarious state of 
health, has completely recovered and is now fatter, as he 
says, than he ever knew himself to be. Indeed, all are com- 
plimenting themselves on their fine and improved appearance. 
This is an enviable kind of life when it meets with nothing 
more than we have yet experienced to mar its pleasures. 

I can think of no other matters of interest—the in- 
habitants where they are met with, and that is pretty fre- 
quently, are a dull, say-nothing sort of a people—and then 
the aspect of the country is such as to afford nothing to speak 
about. 

Paper is scarce, I can afford only one sheet, and this is in 
twain. Do not, when you have plenty, copy by my example. 
Let me see—not quite two months work yet, then in about 
two and ahalf you may begin to look for me. When you see 
a yellow-looking, fattish, raggedy sort of a chap jumping out 
of the stage about the latter end of November, take him by 
the hand and call him—your brother Joe.” 
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And finally, from Camp “Louter,’’ September 20, 1829: 


“My dear brother: I wrote you a week or two since 
from near Jefferson City—I now address you from Louter 
River, 42 miles from that place. Our progress has been 
rather speedier than usual, but it is owing to the route having 
been previously determined upon. Nothing of moment has 
occurred since then, everything is moving pretty much as 
before. Indeed I would not have thought of writing only so 
good an opportunity presents itself. 

Mr. Wilson had a slight touch of the fever and ague, 
but he is recovering. The rest of the company remain as 
usual, extremely healthy. We are now in the midst of a 
thickly settled region, and some of the improvements are very 
fine. A few of the settlers, here, have been in this country 
upwards of 20 years. The appearance of their farms does 
not however say that they have spent so long a time upon 
them, yet they present a much better aspect than they gen- 
erally do. 

The vallies of the streams in this particular section are 
the only tillable land. The other is extremely hilly and rocky. 
They are generally about one-half mile wide and very rich. 
Corn, hemp and tobacco are the chief products, the ground 
is too rich to produce small grain. Horses, hogs and cattle 
are raised to a considerable extent. For all these articles a 
good market is had at any point on the Missouri river—wher- 
ever a good steamboat landing is found. Boats generally 
carry away the produce of the country and in place leave the 
necessary articles of life with some few luxuries. This state 
presents facilities for making a fortune in various ways. It 
will in time become a state of much importance. A little 
more spirit is needed in its inhabitants. 


Having got over the rough ground in the vicinity of the 
river, our progress will not be so much retarded, and I see 
nothing yet to prevent us getting to Vandalia about the time 
mentioned in my last—about the beginning of November— 
and then home! 

We have had some severe frosts and the weather has been 
quite cool. It has had the effect to make us stir lively. We 
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usually rise by daylight and have our breakfast by sunrise. 
But little time is lost then until sunset. We seldom quit 
much before unless the camp is moved to unknown ground. 
Then, in order to afford time for finding it, we quit work soon. 
Several times we have been out until 10 or 11 o’clock at night 
having failed in finding camp, and indeed came near to lying 
out all night. There was no fun in it. 

Our encampment is near a road. Every instant almost 
persons are passing. Some stop and give me a little of their 
‘slang’—others pass pretty much as Indians would—without 
deigning to give me a glance. Upon the whole, having so 
many persons around me I feel but little like being so far in 
the West—in the midst of, as you would say, the wilderness. 

The only one in the company whose health has been 
affected by the weather is my poor old fiddle. She has 
‘bursted’ and now wails away in a tone, as Morris says, some- 
what similar to the splinters in a dry chestnut rail.” 
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MORE ABOUT PROTESTANT BODIES IN 
MISSOURI TERRITORY 


BY JOHN A. HOPE 


The article in the April Review on the “Rise and Growth 
of Protestant Bodies in the Missouri Territory,” by Lucy 
Simmons, professor of history in the Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, is an interesting and valuable contri- 
bution to the religious history of Missouri. It is apparent 
upon the face of the article and from the numerous authorities 
cited that it was the result of careful, painstaking and intelli- 
gent research, and that it is correct as far as it goes. It was 
not to be expected, of course, that it would discuss all the 
Protestant bodies that were formed in the Missouri Territory, 
for such a paper would doubtless be too lengthy for insertion 
in a single issue of the Review. It may not be inappropriate 
therefore, to mention some Protestant church history not 
covered by the article. 

1. The article says that ‘‘the first Sabbath school west 
of St. Louis was organized in the Boone’s Lick country, having 
its origin in Chariton Church in the old town of Chariton,” 
but fails to mention the first Sunday school south of St. Louis. 
The head of the history department of the Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College says that the first Sunday school west 
of the Mississippi was organized and taught by Mrs. Murphy 
in the Murphy Settlement, now Farmington.' “This,” says 
Dr. Douglass, ‘‘was probably in the year 1807." According 
to Mr. Houck, Mrs. Murphy arrived in the settlement January 
10, 1804, and ‘‘within three years after her arrival she organ- 
ized and taught the first Sunday school west of the Mississippi 
river.’ She was the wife of William Murphy, a Baptist 
minister. Her brother, David Barton, and Thomas H. Ben- 
ton were the first United States senators from Missouri. 

2. The article lists six Presbyterian churches that were 
organized by Salmon Giddings, “‘the father of Presbyterianism 


\History of Southeast Missouri, by Albert Sidney Douglass, Vol. I, p. 63. 
*History of Missouri, by Louis Houck, Vol. I, p. 375. 
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in Missouri and Illinois,” namely, Concord, Bonhomme, St. 
Louis, Union, St. Charles and Apple Creek; but does not 
mention Buffalo or Brazeau. While not organized by Gid- 
dings, both Buffalo and Brazeau were established while Mis- 
souri was a Territory, and each was an important Presby- 
terian church. Buffalo Church was organized in Pike county 
by Rev. John Matthews in 1817. He, with his elders, repre- 
sented Buffalo at the first meeting of the original Presbytery 
of Missouri at St. Louis, December 18, 1817.3 Brazeau 
Church was organized in what is now Perry county, then part 
of Ste. Genevieve county, September 12, 1819, by Rev. 
David Tenny, with twenty members.‘ Brazeau, like Apple 
Creek in the adjoining county of Cape Girardeau, is still a 
“going concern.” An address, delivered by Honorable 
Edward Robb of Perryville in 1919 at the celebration of the 
centennial of its organization, contains a history of the church. 

3. The article, in telling of the activities of the early 
Methodists, fails to mention York Chapel. This is a rural 
Methodist church, still alive and functioning, in Perry county, 
about five miles south of Perryville, in what was known as 
the Abernathy Settlement.’ It is on the old King’s Highway, 
which was marked out as a public road shortly after the es- 
tablishment of the post of New Madrid in 1789, following the 
old Indian trail running from New Madrid by way of Cape 
Girardeau and Ste. Genevieve to St. Louis. This road “‘is 
still a great travelled highway on substantially the original 
line from New Madrid north to Ste. Genevieve,’’® being now 
State Highway 25. The Abernathys and allied pioneer fami- 
lies, who were Methodists, were in the settlement referred to as 
‘early as 1819’ and 1820.8 In view of the fact that McKendree 
Chapel, the first Methodist church west of the Mississippi, 


*History of Pike County, Mills & Co., 1883, pp. 637, 638; Presbyterianism in 
Missouri, by John B. Hill, p. 6; and Reminiscences of First Synod of Missouri, 
by Rev. Dr. Edwin H. Hatfield, in Minutes of Semi-Centennial Session of 
Synod, 1882, pp. 42, 43. 

‘Douglass’ History of Southeast Missouri, Vol. II, p. 488. 

‘Douglass’ History of Southeast Missouri, Vol. II, pp. 452, 455. 

*Houck’'s History of Missouri, Vol. I, p. 150. 

7Recollections of John Wallace, Houck Library. 

SHistory of Southeast Missouri, Goodspeed, 1888, pp. 684, 699; Susannah 
Abernathy Tombstone Inscription, York Chapel Cemetery. 
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organized in 1811 in the nearby county of Cape Girardeau, 
had attained such importance by 1819 that in that year it 
was the meeting place of the first Missouri Conference, and 
was only about thirty miles from the Abernathy Settlement, 
and in view of the fact that the Methodist circuit riders pene- 
trated the wilderness even to “the last Methodist cabin 
toward the setting sun,” it can hardly be doubted that the 
Abernathy Settlement was a Methodist station, and that the 
church now known as York Chapel had its beginning in that 
settlement, while Missouri was still a Territory. 

4. The article says that “German settlements west of 
Jackson sent to the Presbyterians for supplies and preachers,” 
and that “the Presbytery responded by organizing a church 
among them.’ This statement is the only reference in the 
article to the German Protestants. More can be said of them. 
They settled ‘up and down the Whitewater River’ in the 
Cape Girardeau District while the country was still a part of 
the province of Louisiana. It was about 1799, says Louis 
Houck, ‘‘when was laid the foundation of a solid and compact 
German settlement on Whitewater River in the District of 
Cape Girardeau.”"® Mr. Houck’s History of Missouri is 
generally accepted, it is believed, as the best authority on the 
early history of the state. His chapter on the early Protestant 
ministers and churches contains the following concerning the 
German Protestants: 

“At the request of the German settlers, in the Cape 
Girardeau district, the Rev. Samuel Weyberg, a preacher of 
the German Reformed Church, came to upper Louisiana in 
1803. Originally from Pennsylvania, this minister of the 
gospel in 1792 removed to North Carolina, where he labored 
in the counties of Burk, Lincoln, Rowan, and Cabarrus, whence 
most of these German settlers emigrated to the Spanish 
possessions. Rev. Samuel Weyberg, a son of the Rev. Casper 
D. Weyberg, pastor of the Race street Reformed church, of 
Philadelphia, was born September 19, 1773. He received a 

*The German Reformed Church in which they had been brought up in 
North Carolina was so much like the Presbyterian that it was often called the 
‘*German Presbyterian Church,’’ the ‘‘Dutch Presbyterian Church,” the 


**Colonist Congregation,"’ etc., Vol. 8, North Carolina Colonial Records, p. 188. 
1%¢Houck's History of Missouri, Vol. II, p. 188. 
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classical education, and it is related by his son that during the 
Revolutionary war, when the English soldiers marched through 
the streets of Philadelphia, his father and family being en- 
thusiastically devoted to the Revolutionary cause, and he 
having imbibed these sentiments, loudly yelled as the soldiers 
were passing his father’s house, “Hurrah for General Wash- 
ington!” and thus came near causing the family serious 
trouble. It was intended that he should follow the law as a 
profession, but on the sudden death of his father, at the 
solicitations of the ministers of the church, he gave up his 
preparatory legal studies and applied himself to the study of 
theology under the instructions of the Rev. Casper Wack: 
and Rev. Mr. Herman, eminent divines of the German Re- 
formed church. After due instruction in the sciences con- 
nected with theology, he was admitted to the ministry. 
Shortly thereafter he emigrated to the German settlements of 
North Carolina, and subsequently married in that state. In 
1803 he met Major George Frederick Bollinger, one of the 
earliest settlers of the Cape Girardeau district, who had 
returned to his old home on a visit and was delegated by his 
neighbors to secure a minister for the settlement. At his 
solicitation Weyberg returned with him, traveling from North 
Carolina on horseback through the then almost unbroken 
wilderness to his new field of spiritual labor west of the 
Mississippi. On his arrival in the country late in the year 
1803, and when it was already well known that the country 
had been or was about to be ceded, he preached one of the 
first Protestant sermons, certainly the first German Protestant 
sermon, in upper Louisiana, at the house of a German settler 
about one mile below where the city of Jackson now stands. 
From that time on Weyberg held regular religious services 
for a number of years at the houses of various German settlers. 
One of his regular preaching places was the residence of Daniel 
Bollinger, on Whitewater river, and another, the residence of 
Phillip Bollinger on Little Whitewater Creek. He also 
preached at the residence of John Bollinger as well as at the 
residence of Peter Grount, who was one of the elders of the 
church and lived about six miles north of the residence of 
John Bollinger. The German settlements then extended up 
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and down the Whitewater river. Weyberg organized his 
church as well as the isolated conditions of the settlement 
would permit, and although his people resided within ten miles 
of the Indian villages, and far distant from his Anglo-American 
neighbors, he had regular communions, catechumens and 
confirmations, the religious services being conducted in the 
German language. Thus early did the Germans establish 
themselves, their language and one of their churches within 
the limits of the territory of Missouri. At the time of the 
acquisition of Louisiana they had become a prosperous and 
highly respected community.” 

Besides the names Bollinger, Grount and Weyberg, now 
Whybark, there were: Limbaugh, Neyswanger, Freeman 
(Freimann), Statler (Stadler), Miller, Fulenwider, Fulbright, 
Seabaugh, Conrad, Zimmerman, Chostner, Nifong, Clod- 
feltner, Hahn, Hawn, Barks (Bergs), Baker (Becker), Deck, 
Lorance, Schell, Slinkard, Slinker, Kinder, Snider, Crader, 
Stroder, Hartle, Whitener, Yount, Crites (Kreutz), Cothner, 
Whittenberg, Clippard, Hinkle (Henkel), Drum, Welker, 
Fronebarger, Heldebrand, Ashenbranner, Clingensmith, 
Propst, Lorr, Schnell, etc. 

They were a sturdy people. They helped to make Mis- 
souri the Mother of States, because some of them, emigrants 
from Missouri, figure in the early American settlements in 
Texas and California and other sections of the West. They 
were represented in the Fremont expedition to the Pacific. 
Some were Forty-Niners. Any list of ‘“Who’s Who”’ in South- 
east Missouri at any time since the so-called North Carolina 
Dutch settled on the Whitewater would contain their names, 
or those of their descendants. In this connection it would 
suffice to mention the Rev. William H. Welker, an eloquent 
and widely known Baptist minister of forty-five years ago 
or a few outstanding leaders of the bar who have died in the 
last twenty years, for instance, Madison R. Smith of Farming- 
ton, Jefferson W. Limbaugh of Jackson, William H. Miller 
of Cape Girardeau, or Moses Whybark, whose death at Cape 
Girardeau on May 15 this year ended a distinguished career 


uHouck's History of Missouri, Vol, III, pp. 204, 205. 
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of nearly sixty years at the bar. These people have been 
prominent in politics ever since the pioneer days when such 
leaders as Major Bollinger, Frederick Limbaugh, Caleb B. 
Fulenwider, Aaron Snider, Benjamin Shell, John Drum, 
David R. Conrad, and Henry Whitener were often elected to 
important public offices. At the present time their aptitude 
for public service is well exemplified in Judge John A. Snider 
of Jackson, Cornelius J. Statler, Assistant United States 
District Attorney at St. Louis, ex-Congressman Marion F. 


Rhodes of Potosi, and Congressman James F. Fulbright of 
Poplar Bluff. 
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HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF SALT RIVER 
COMMUNITY, AUDRAIN COUNTY, MO. 


BY SAM T. BRATTON AND W. O. SMITH 


Salt River and Mark Twain, two names inseparably 
linked; and with them one associates Huck Finn, Tom Sawyer, 
Indian Joe, and Florida, the visionary metropolis of frontier 
Missouri. It is not these, primarily, that concern us here, 
but a small community in the Salt River area located on the 
south branch of one of the several streams which unite a 
short distance from the village of Florida. 

Salt River, from which Salt River Community takes its 
name, is the principal stream in the area. Along the banks of 
this stream, and its tributaries, are a few forest trees, remnants 
of a forest now removed from the valleys, flats, and slopes of 
the area.1 The removal of the forest has permitted rapid 
erosion, evidenced not only by field gullying but also by fre- 
quent floods of muddy water in the several streams. 

Salt River Community consists of one hundred and 
sixteen farms owned by about one hundred individuals. It 
is a typical agricultural community of northeastern Missouri 
in which general area live stock raising and grain growing are 
the principal occupations. Some of the farmers in this com- 
munity feed all the grain which is grown on their farms and 
in addition buy considerable quantities from their neighbors. 

The grains grown for feed are corn and oats. Rarely is 
any grain, except wheat, shipped from the community. 
This crop is a minor one. During some years a considerable 
acreage is planted in soy beans. Clover is considered an un- 
profitable crop, hence very little land is used for this crop. 
A small amount of fruit such as cherries and plums is grown 
in the yards around the homesteads. 

Live stock raised in the community consists of work 
animals, calves, sheep, and swine. Most of the sheep and 
cattle fattened for market are purchased at such market 


1The interstream divides originally were prairies. 
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centers as Kansas City, Omaha, and St. Louis, and are shipped 
to the community. Most of the fattened animals are mar- 
keted in St. Louis. This market connection is due in part to 
advantageous transportation facilities, and in part to historical 
associations as St. Louis was the market to which fat cattle 
were driven in the pioneer days of the community. Dairy- 
ing is not, nor has it ever been, a prominent part of the agri- 
cultural interests of the community. This fact mainly is due 
to historical influences as most of the people in the area are 
decendants of early settlers who were not interested in dairy- 
ing. Another reason for small interest in this industry is 
distance from markets. Dairy farmers more favorably 
located make competition by Salt River Community un- 
profitable. 

Varying degrees of prosperity in the community are 
indicated by contrasts among the homesteads. On a number 
of farms are fine residences with modern conveniences, and 
other well equipped buildings. On other farms disparity 
between residences and out-buildings is marked; in some cases 
the residences are excellent, but with poorly equipped out- 
buildings; in others the out-buildings are the more pretentious, 
and in still other cases all farm buildings are in a dilapidated 
condition. 

The community supports two schools and helps support 
six or seven more on the borderline. Two churches are main- 
tained by the people; Salt River, a Disciple church, which 
has been established more than eighty years, and New Hope, 
a Baptist church, which has been organized more than sixty 
years. 

Four rural mail routes bring daily mail to the front gates 
of practically all farm homes in the community. One of these 
routes enters the area from the northeast, crosses to the south- 
west, and returns by way of the northeast. The other three 
routes enter and cross the area at various places. Also, 
nearly all farm homes have telephone service. Gant, the 
former village of the community, no longer exists. A part of 
the buildings has been torn away and the remainder is decay- 
ing by the roadside. 
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THIRTY YEARS AGO 


The principal change in land utilization during the past 
three decades has been in the proportionate amounts of land 
used for various field crops. Cropping methods, too, have 
changed, due primarily to improved farming implements and 
to power machinery. 

Thirty years ago a considerable number of the farmers 
were feeding all their crops and purchasing quantities of feed 
from their neighbors. At this time most of the cattle fattened 
for market were raised in the community, for grazing land 
was proportionately more plentiful than at present. Also, 
each farmer produced most of his own work stock. The 
kinds of crops were similar to those of today, and no grain 
was shipped to outside markets. At that time practically 
every farm had a small orchard and garden plot which fur- 
nished fruits and vegetables sufficient for the needs of the 
family. In general, farming activities thirty years ago were 
more varied, and each farmer more nearly self-sufficient 
than at the present time. 


Thirty years ago the school district organizations were 
as they are today, but the church organizations were quite 
different. In addition to Salt River and New Hope there 
were three other churches in the community, or bordering it, 
with one or two more groups trying to secure enough support 
to organize. This was in the latter 90’s when denominational- 
ism was strong, and those of different faiths did not often 
worship with ‘‘non-believers.’”” As a result there was Groves’ 
Chapel, of the Methodist faith, Prairie View a Presbyterian 
church, and Wisdom’s Chapel, a Holiness organization. 

Three decades ago mail for the community was delivered 
to the post office at Gant, the community village. The mail 
route was one of the ‘‘Star System.’’ Mail was taken from 
Gant to Mexico each morning, except Sunday, and returned 
in the afternoon. In the village of Gant the general store 
did a thriving business, enough to keep two people busy. 
The proprietor of the store was postmaster, also. The village 
blacksmith was kept busy from morning till night, repairing 
machinery and wagons, and shoeing horses, and the com- 
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munity doctor had a lucrative practice—-there was ‘‘ague,”’ 
and fevers, in those days. At that time there was not a 
telephone in the community. 


REASONS FOR CHANGES 


At present there is no store in the community, neither is 
there a blacksmith shop, nor a community doctor, each of 
which was doing a good business thirty years ago. Three of 
the churches are closed and two of the church buildings have 
been torn away. Also, many of the small farms have become 
parts of larger ones, and the people who left these farms have 
moved into neighboring towns or to other parts of the country. 
As a result there are fewer people in the community than 
thirty years ago. 

The decay of the little village has come about mainly 
because of regulations of the postal department. Thirty 
years ago daily mail at Gant brought many people to the post 
office. Thus the store had considerable trade because a 
patron could get his mail and do his trading on the same trip. 
In the early 90’s a daily route was established from Mexico 
into the southeastern part of the community. This route 
served several former patrons of the post office. Shortly 
afterwards two routes were established from Centralia, one 
of which served the patrons in the western part of the area, 
and the other served the patrons in the northern part. In 
the autumn of 1905 a route was established out of Thompson. 
This route was laid out in such a manner that it, with the 
other routes, served every farm home in the community. 
The Thompson route was established with the understanding 
that the post office at Gant would be discontinued. 

Because of the rural mail service it was much less es- 
sential and less necessary for people to go to the store, hence 
its trade was very much diminished. Along with the decline 
of trade at the store went the patronage of the village black- 
smith and of the neighborhood doctor until both closed out 
their businesses and moved away. With the coming of low- 
priced automobiles and good roads which enabled the farmers 
to buy and sell more advantageously at larger markets as 
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Mexico and Centralia, the village store closed its doors. The 
building is decaying by the roadside. 

It should be borne in mind that thirty years ago five 
churches were in, or adjoining the community, and that today 
there are only two. Definite causes for such change are less 
obvious than are those for the decline of the village. The 
closing of three of the five churches was brought about by 
several conditions whose combined influences gradually be- 
came apparent. These same conditions materially are affect- 
ing adversely the two remaining churches. They are: migra- 
tion, loss of marked emotion, general enlightenment, loss of 
intense religious zeal, cost of upkeep of the institutions, and 
an increased desire for a higher standard of living. 

Salt River, like most communities, had and has, a migra- 
tory element of population. During some years this element 
united with existing churches. At other times it joined those 
of similar faith and founded a new church. With their going 
the churches, in some cases, were weakened, and in others 
were forced to close because of non-support. 

During 1900’s the emotions of the people in the com- 
munity were much less intense than during the 90’s. How- 
ever, this relaxation was quite as evident in other lines of 
activity as it was in religion. In general the people seemed to 
conclude that outward manifestations of marked emotional 
zeal was not as essential as they had once supposed. 

The third condition, general enlightenment, which helped 
bring about partial disintegration of religious life, if it may 
rightly be called a disintegration, did its work very subtly, 
but nevertheless very surely. This condition primarily was 
due (1) to improvement of the rural schools in which the 
school term was lengthened, the variety of subjects increased, 
and the standard of teachers raised, (2) to the establishment 
and use of the daily press, and (3) to the fact that desirable 
books became more easily obtainable. Through such agencies 
the people began to realize that there were not so many critical 
differences among them after all, hence they questioned 
whether so many religious institutions were needed. 

Less intense emotions and general enlightenment produced 
the fourth condition, less religious zeal. Lessening of religious 
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zeal, however, was not alone, for it was accompanied by a less 
intense interest in politics and in fraternal organization. 
As a result of less emotions and religious zeal and of more 
general enlightenment, the question arose whether the returns 
were justifying the expense. The torn-down church buildings, 
another church building with weeds and brush growing at its 
door, and the disbanding of at least one of the several fraternal 
organizations, show conclusively that the question was 
answered in the negative. 

The last condition, desire for a higher standard of living, 
was the result of a change in economic status. Several years 
of financial prosperity came to the community during the 
time their emotions and their zeal for institutions were waning, 
hence the people naturally turned to those interests which 
would bring them the greatest tangible returns for their labors. 
Money making became their most absorbing interest and 
remains so to the present. 

If a further reason for church decline in the community 
should be sought it might be found in the newspapers delivered 
daily to the farm homes, and in the telephone lines along the 
roadsides. Before the time of either of these conveniences 
many of the farmers and their families would gather early 
on Sunday mornings at the churches to talk over what they 
had done, and what had happened in the community during 
the week just past. Now the various members of the families 
may read in the daily papers, received each morning, what has 
happened the day before, or Mary may sit on a stool by the 
window and talk to Jennie about the next party. John uses 
the telephone, too, and the radio brings nightly news of the 
world at large. Conditions and conveniences which permit 
such activities make it less essential that people should see 
one another in person so often. Due in part to these new 
conditions crowds no longer assemble at the churches an hour 
or more before Sunday School time each Sunday morning. 
Because of these several conditions three of the churches are 
closed; two of the buildings have been torn away, and the other 
two churches are having a hard struggle for existence. 

As stated previously there has not been marked change 
in the kinds of crops grown generally, although, due to im- 
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proved machinery there has been a change in farming methods. 
More acres of each of the three principal crops, corn, oats, 
and wheat, is planted yearly than at an earlier period. Also, 
there is a larger acreage per man, due to improved imple- 
ments and to motor power machinery. A large part of the 
land used for grazing purposes thirty years ago is now in 
cultivation, and droves of one-, two-, and three-year-old steers 
which then were plentiful are no longer found, unless they 
are on full feed in preparation for market. About the only 
new crop introduced in recent years is soy beans, a legume 
substitute for clover. 

Another change, easily discernable, is the absence of the 
many small orchards of thirty years ago. The orchards have 
died, and not many young trees have been planted to take 
their places. This condition is due, primarily, to the more 
extensive farming operations which prevail. Farmers do 
not have the time to cultivate fruit trees and protect them 
from the many insect pests. The average farmer is convinced 
that he can more advantageously devote his time to grain 
growing and raising of live stock, therefore he leaves fruit 
growing to men who care to specialize in this particular kind 
of work. Along with the passing of the orchards has been a 
waning interest in truck gardens. From the quantities of 
rusting tin cans in the rubbish heaps one is led to infer that 
the farmers are coming more and more to live out of tin cans 
and paper sacks from the grocery store rather than from home 
grown products. 

During the late winter and spring of 1898 the first tele- 
phone line was built from Gant to Mexico. In the summer of 
the same year a second line was built to the same place. A 
short time afterwards a line was run from Gant to Centralia. 
In less than ten years after the first line was constructed local 
lines had been run until more than ninety per cent of the farm 
homes had telephone service and a central office had been 
opened at Gant. Today the telephone exchange is all that 
remains of the village. 

A noticeable change during the last three decades has 
been the incorporation of smaller farms into larger ones. 
Reasons for this change, primarily, are: migration, prosperity, 
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and inefficient farming. The migratory farmers, who for 
financial reasons seek locations elsewhere, or, who from wander- 
lust think the better is a little farther on, sell their lands to 
an adjoining land holder. In some cases estates have been 
left as small farms, too small to divide among the heirs, none 
of which are able, or will, buy the tract. In such cases these 
lands are sold to an adjoining owner. Again, some of the 
farmers have been mo-- prosperous than others, and because 
of this prosperity they ».ve been able to add to their holdings 
by purchase at opportune times. Also, another element, who 
because of sloth and indifference are unable to meet, success- 
fully, the competition of the more industrious and energetic, 
have been forced to give up their holdings. 

Roads in the community, with the exception of one only 
three-fourths of a mile in length, have not changed their 
locations. They have, however, been greatly improved. 
Similarily, the majority of the homesteads have not changed 
locations, although many of the old houses have been replaced 
by newer and better ones. In some cases home sites have 
been abandoned when the farm became a part of a larger 
holding. 

On the whole there is a marked improvement in the 
general appearance of the cultural landscape in the community 
over that of thirty years ago. Its present appearance is in- 
dicative of conditions in which the people have at least some 
leasure time and wish to enjoy it. 

As a result of the foregoing changes there are larger 
farms, better farm buildings, fewer families in the community, 
and three less in the number of churches. The people who 
have left the farms have located in towns, or in other com- 
munities, and the rural population is not as numerous as 
thirty years since. These conditions may or may not be 
signs of progress, but they indicate change. For what? let 
us hope for a better and more stable farming community. 
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EXTRACTS FROM WAR-TIME LETTERS, 
1861-1864* 


BY ALBERT N. DOERSCHUK 


These letters were recently found in a forgotten trunk at 
LeMore, California, and were written by Margaret J. Hays, 
wife of Colonel Upton Hays, to her mother. They throw.much 
light on conditions in Jackson county, Missouri, during the 
war. The Hays family lived north of Sixty-third street and 
west of Prospect avenue, Kansas City, and had just built 
what was probably the largest and most elegant country house 
in the county. This establishment with its fittings and 
accessories appealed very strongly to the cupidity of the classes 
that were being sent into Kansas by the Emigrant Aid Society, 
particularly since Upton Hays was a prominent figure in the 
Confederate movement in Jackson county. The reader may 
judge as to how much of “‘principle’’ these men were “‘fighting”’ 
for. Several expeditions came to this home determined to 
plunder, rob and burn, but were always dissuaded by the 
mildness and kindly manner of its mistress. But finally greed 
and avarice triumphed; the place was sacked and laid in ashes; 
Margaret J. Hays was thrown upon the mercy of friends, 
and rather than be dependent on any one took her small 
family to the abandoned pioneer home of Boone Hays nearby. 
This also soon was burned, after which friends put up a small 
dwelling on the foundation of the former home place for 
her. But this also went up in flames and she was cast into 
the world with the knowledge in her heart that wherever she 
might go, ruin would iollow her and fall also on those who 
might give her shelter or succor. During these trying years 
she was kept under constant surveillance, and it was only at 
the rarest moments that she was free even to write personal 
letters. The visits of Upton Hays to his home were neces- 





*These letters were brought to light and arranged in 1912 by Mr. Albert 
N. Doerschuk, of Kansas City, Missouri. They were written by and to 
Margaret J. Hays, wife of Colonel Upton Hays, of Jackson county, Missouri. 
Mrs. Hays had been dead some years. 
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sarily infrequent and on his last visit in the dead of night, his 
favorite hunting dog scenting the master from afar, ran to 
him, baying, and was dispatched with a saber so that the 
family should not be imperiled. After the war Southern 
sympathizers erected for Mrs. Hays on the site of the old 
home, a modest dwelling. But she, disconsolate over memo- 
ries of other days, soon left this for California where she still 
lives at a ripe old age. 


Westport, November the 12th, 1861. 


“Dear Mother: Once more I am permitted to write to 
you. Since I wrote you last the country has been constantly 
full of excitement. Times get worse instead of better. After 
our men took Lexington, Price promised to send a company 
of men up here for our guards and to protect our property, 
but he later thought it best to start south with all the men he 
could gather as McCullough was coming from Arkansas with 
some fine cannon, ammunition and clothing and wanted to 
join Price and make a fight. Freemont with about thirty 
thousand men is trying to get between them. When Price 
gets him out far enough and McCullough is near, he will give 
them what he gave them at Carthage and Springfield. We 
have been overrun with Jayhawkers at Westport and through 
this territory and they have robbed and harrassed us, and 
our neighbors have suffered a great deal from them. Uncle 
Jimmie (Judge James Brumfield Yeager) has lost upwards of 
ten thousand dollars worth; they came to his house one night 
and took eight negroes, a fine carriage, a two-horse wagon, 
some horses and mules, and robbed his house of all bed clothing 
and everything valuable. In a few days they came to the same 
house, took about seventy head of sheep and 45 or 50 head of 
the finest stock there was in the county. In a few days after 
they went to another neighbor some two miles off, took the 
negroes, went to the beds and rolled them up saying they 
would take them to their wives. The same day they took 
some thirty head of stock from Uncle Lemme’s. When he 
moved he left his stock at home in the care of a widow lady 
he left to take care of the house. Some of our men thought 
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they would make up a company to protect their property. 
They made up a company of some thirty-five or forty. They 
would move from place to place, have their cooking done at 
the houses and carried to them. The next day after they 
made up this company, twenty Jayhawkers came to our near- 
est neighbors with ten wagons and said they came to take 
everything the old man had. Some went into the house pack- 
ing up, some in the orchard, some fixing to load up wheat, 
some had all the stock driven up to take, when our men came 
up on them. They did some of the hardest begging, and 
made the fairest promises in the world. After which our 
men turned them all loose and let them take their wagons, 
arms, and all back with them. The next day there were about 
seventy-five or eighty of them came out. Our men got a little 
further off as they had word there were a hundred and fifty 
of them, and did not think they had men enough to meet 
them. 

“In the evening fifty-three of them came to our house 
and surrounded it. I met them on the portico and invited 
them in. They said they came to take everything we had 
and burn us out. I asked the leaders into my room. I 
talked nicely to them, and after a time they told me they 
would not rob my house but would take everything else they 
could find out doors. The men that were left to guard the 
house taunted me every way they could to get me to say 
something. I never noticed them only when they would ask 
some questions, and would answer them as kindly and in the 
mildest way I could. They took two wagons loaded full from 
here, my carriage, and every negro on the place. Eleven I had. 
Andy, I had sent off with the mules. I do not intend for him 
to be brought home during this excitement. They were all 
willing to go. The idea of being free seemed a great induce- 
ment to them. Ransom ran off some time ago. I went down 
the river to the fort to try to get my carriage back. They 
would not hear to me getting it back at all. It was very 
aggreviationg |sic] to see it driven up to the door and to see 
negroes jump into it and drive off. Last Monday some of 
them went over to the Blue stealing. Our little company got 
into them and run them all back. The next day they sent a 
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hundred and fifty men out. Our men got them in the brush 
and fired into them killing and wounding a great many and 
took the rest prisoners, and got many wagons, teams, and arms. 
They swore the men not to cross the line again and turned 
them loose afoot without arms. We have over two hundred 
men in our company now. I have not seen my husband for 
over two weeks. The prisoners he turned loose speak very 
highly of him. They say he is a perfect gentleman, treated 
them with great kindness. I am looking every hour for 
everything I have to be taken, and my house destroyed by 
these Jayhawkers. I will write you soon again. 
“Farewell, dear Mother, from your loving daughter, 


MARGARET J.” 


Westport, June the 30th, 1862. 
“Dear Mother: 


“My husband has not been home more than one or two 
nights in the last three or four months. Our family is very 
small now. Myself, the children and Mary Cunningham, 
and a young man that has been living with us ever since John 
was a babe, F. P. Utz, and Linville’s daughter has [sic] been 
here for the last three or four weeks. She was captured here 
last fall and released. It used to be that the boy employed 
himself with whip and wagon but now it is horn and hounds. 
Myself and Mary must now do all the work about the house. 
So farewell Dear Mother. From your ever loving daughter, 

MARGARET J.” 


“P.S. Hurrah for our little band of Soldiers. Yesterday 
I did not get to send my letter and word came to me this 
morning that my husband’s men had been victorious again. 
There was another band of Jayhawkers sent out to hunt the 
camps and kill every secessionist they could find, so they said. 
Our men met them in the brush and fired, killing thirty on the 
ground and wounding a great many more. One of our men 
was killed and one wounded. Our little band is increasing 
and will soon be a thousand men. There are companies on 
the march from Clay to join them; more are coming in to them 
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all the time. This fight took place about eight miles from here 
between the Heartgrove church and Little Blue.’’ (This is a 
detached P. S. It is not certain that it belongs to the letter 
above. Mr. Cole Younger stated it was his belief that this 
referred to the skirmish of Five Oaks, which was an early day 
postoffice in the southeastern part of Jackson county, long 
since abandoned and all buildings are gone.) 





Westport, Mo., October the 31st, 1862. 
“Dear Mother: 


“Once more I am permitted to write you a few lines my- 
self. The children and I are well at this time but Oh, Mother 
I have thought I have had my share of trouble but my trouble 
has just began [sic]. The evening of my birthday I received 
news of my husband’s death. It had been published in the 
papers but I do not believe it as they have him dead so often. 
But yet dear mother, I fear it is so. I have a little hope that 
it may be some one of the same name. The report has come 
in letters and by men we have always taken to be reliable 
men. One man said he helped to bury him. Then I have 
heard it disputed. Another report says he was wounded 
dangerously. His brothers have given up all hope, but I still 
cling to the hope it is not so. He is so grieved for and his loss 
is felt by the whole country. No man had more friends than 
he had. He was the man they all looked up to and had confi- 
dence in. His lot has been a hard one. For the last year and 
a half he has been driven from his home, all that he had labored 
for for years taken from him, his family turned out of doors 
without a shelter to the mercys [sic] of the people, he not 
being allowed to see them much less to help them. When I 
saw him last, last summer, it was with the greatest secrecy, 
and the children were not allowed to see him at all for fear 
they would tell it. I am still living at Linville’s. He has 
returned from off the plains. I wanted to go too myself but 
he was not willing for me to leave him, and says that so long 
as he can provide for his own family he will share with me. 
He is one of the best men in the world an has been a kind 
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brother to me and his wife a kind sister. Sam wants me to 
come and live with him. And the people have all been very 
kind, even strangers have sent word to me to come and stop 
with them. I have the sympathy of everybody and I do not 
fear suffering. I have so many friends. Tommy and Travis 
Yoacham, sons of Berry, were in the Corinth battle and were 
killed. The fight was harder on the Southerners than any 
other. Johnny was sent into Texas to recruit. Jane lives in 
little Santa Fe; her husband is with Price. Dick Yeager’s 
wounds got well enough for him to go to the army; his shoulder 
bones were all shattered. I received a letter from Eliza D. 
She has four sons in the Southern Army. 

“Farewell until my next opportunity to write to you 
again. From your loving daughter, 

MARGARET J.” 
(Linville and Sam were brothers of Upton Hays.) 


Westport, Nov. the 24th, 1862. 
“Dear Mother: 


“Once more I am permitted to write you a few lines. 
I sent you a letter some two or three weeks ago but do not 
know if you received it. We are all well at this time but Oh 
Mother! I have thought that I had my share of trouble but 
Mother my troubles have just commenced. When I wrote 
to you last I had hopes that my husband was still alive but 
now I have to give up all hopes. On the tenth of September 
he went to where some of his friends were on Pickett and 
begged them to come home and bring me a letter. He was so 
anxious to hear from me and the children. He wanted me to 
come to him if I could get a pass; that was impossible. It was 
but a few days after he wrote the letter, that they had a 
skirmish and my husband was shot through the head. He 
had friends with him that saw he was decently buried. His 
loss was deeply felt not only by his family but he was grieved 
for by everybody. No man had more friends than he had. 
Some of the letters written back here say that when they lost 
him they lost the best officer they had, and the men had more 
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confidence in him than anybody else. Mother, sometimes I 
think I can not stand it. All that I asked for was his life. 
Our property is all taken from us and I am left without a 
home with four little children to take care of. I cared not for 
all this; I did not care whether I had the second dress if his life 
could only be spared I would be so thankful, but now what 


will become of us. God only knows: . .. . Take good 
care of yourself for the only one comfort I have left is that 
I have a mother. . . . . Times here are very hard; robbing, 


murdering, burning and every other kind of meanness on every 
side. Every man has to join the Federal Army or hide out 
of the Country and have his property taken away from him. 
And if they are not shot on the spot they are banished from 
their country and sent to some of the Northern States. The 
Southern Army is still in South Missouri. . ; 

“Farewell Dearest Mother. From your loving daughter, 


MARGARET J.” 


Westport, June the 16th, 1865. 
“Dear Mother: 


. “I copy for you the first verse of a poem 
written by a private in Company C, raised at Independence, 
6th Missouri Infantry, Second Brigade Parson’s Division, and 
sent by him to me from Shreveport, Louisiana. 


‘Who shall portray the deep disgust 
Missourians feel when they are told 
To trail their banners in the dust— 
Lay down their Arms and be paroled. 
Yield to the Yankee, Oh! that thought, 
Tears madly through my ’wildered head, 
Give up the cause for which we fought, 
And humbly be base slaves for bread.’ 


From your loving daughter, 


MARGARET J.” 
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In Camp Shelby’s Division, 


Price’s Army near Pocahontas, 
Arkansas. 


September Twelfth, 1864. 


“To the first Lady of our Regiment, 
Mrs. Upton Hays, 


Westport (Jackson) Mo. 
Dear Madam: 


“Since the boys are all happy at prospects of getting 
back home, we thought you might like to know how the 
members of your husband’s old Regiment have been acquitting 
themselves. In the last of August we were camped between 
Tulip and Princeton along the railroad, when news came that 
Price would march into Missouri again with an army that 
would sweep everything. He means to go through and stick 
this time. Our Brigade under our old Colonel Shanks, was 
the first on the move. By detour we were sent north of the 
Arkansas River to make a diversion and attract the attention 
of the Federal Army at Little Rock and Devall Bluff, so that 
Price could cross the Arkansas River in safety at Dardanelle. 
In the first part of September we reached White River. Early 
one morning we drew ammunition, thirty rounds apiece. By 
next daybreak we had turned, and were moving rapidly south 
to the Little Rock and Devall Bluff Railroad. Sometime be- 
fore noon we reached a Federal Fort on the prairie with one 
hundred and thirty-seven Federal soldiers in it. 

“General Shelby sent a messenger demanding their sur- 
render. The officer in command replied: ‘If you want this 
Fort come and take it.’ The Upton Hays regiment, now 
commanded by Colonel Erwin, was ordered to take it by storm. 
We dashed forward in a sweeping gallop until within thirty 
paces of their breastwords; halted and dismounted, and made 
the charge on foot. There was a deep ditch about eight feet 
wide at the edge of the fort. We jumped the ditch and started 
for the top. They surrendered. On my right was a young 
soldier by the name of Bledsoe, pistol in hand, aiming to shoot 
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a Federal soldier. I knocked the pistol up, pushed up, pushed 
him down the bank and stopped him. The young Federal 
stood trembling like a leaf, the tears rolling down his cheeks. 

“While we were taking this fort, the Gordon, Smith and 
Elliott Regiments moved eastward and surrounded a fort 
with three hundred and fifty men of the Fifty-sixth Illinois 
Infantry. When we arrived our artillery was shelling the 
fort. General Shelby complimented us for our gallantry 
He said: ‘Now boys, you form here and act as spectators. 
I am going to have Gordon, Smith and Elliott to take this 
fort! You did your work in taking the other one.’ While the 
three regiments were closing in on the fort, from our position 
we could see a strong column of Federal Cavalry coming to 
surround us in a fan-like swoop. The men in the fort saw 
their friends coming to their rescue. They jumped out of the 
fort and started to meet them. The old Upton Hays Regi- 
ment was ordered to take them before they joined their friends. 
We leaned forward in our saddles, and with cheers and yells 
on our lips, made the dash and caught up with them as they 
were crossing the railroad. The writer was riding a mule, 
and when we came to the track the mule refused to cross it. 
I thrust my spurs so deep into his side he jumped clean over 
the track, and ran away with me right into the Federals. 
They opened the way to let me pass through. I could not 
account for my escape without it was their admiration for the 
bravery of that mule, to whom I give all credit as I was doing 
my best to hold him. I believe he did it in the spirit of re- 
venge for me spurring him. 

“The infantry surrendered to us, and in the confusion 
of hurrying the prisoners to the rear, the Sixth Federal Mis- 
souri Cavalry formed for battle in our front, and before we 
could get into line their bugle blew a charge. We fell in to 
receive them. General Shelby dashed along out front shout- 
ing, ‘Don’t give an inch, boys, or we will be cut to pieces; 
don’t shoot until you can see their eyes.’ The Upton Hays 
Regiment, a living wall of courage, formed to receive the 
shock. The Federal Cavalrymen slung their Sharps rifles 
over their shoulders, drew their sabers, and with a cheer they 
charged us with naked swords. To hear their shouts, the roar 
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of their horses’ feet, and see the glitter of their sabers in the 
sunlight, would have struck terror to any but seasoned veter- 
ans. We allowed them to come within forty to fifty paces 
of our line when we opened fire. In all my soldier experience, 
I never saw so many saddles emptied in one fire. It paralyzed 
them; they checked to a dead stand still. Seeing their con- 
fusion we gave a yell and charged them. They fell back in 
complete rout. I am satisfied they outnumbered us two to 
one. Before they could reform with their reinforcements 
coming up, the Gordon, Smith and Elliott regiments were 
lining up on our left, and there ensued a hot conflict. Lieu- 
tenant Warren D. Stone from Liberty was killed by my side. 
I helped to lift him in front of Luther Overbeek of Platt, so 
he could be carried to the rear. We soon shot away all our 
ammunition, and had to fall back, but did so in good order. 
It would be hard to say which was the most gallant Captain 
commanding a company, but will say that none could surpass 
Robert Adams, leader of “A.” He is brave to a fault, and is as 
gallant a Knight as ever vaulted into the saddle. 

“Bubbling in every heart is the hope of home regained, 
and a victorious South. 

“With assurance of highest regard, 


From every member of— 
The Old Hays Regiment, 
by George A. Campbell. 
“This letter goes forward by a trusted messenger.” 


THE UPTON HAYS BRIGADE 


Upton Hays was commissioned as a captain of cavalry 
in the Confederate Army in 1861, for the purpose of raising 
troops in and around Westport, to be taken south for the 
defense of the Confederacy. Recruits came in rapidly, so that 
his company was soon a regiment engaged in defending prop- 
erty in Jackson county and vicinity belonging to Southern 
sympathizers against marauders and the Kansas invasion. 
His title was raised to colonel of the Second Missouri Cavalry, 
and under this he fought and won the battle of Lone Jack, 
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than which no more sanguinary conflict was fought in the 
West. His regiment after this was much above the usual 
thousand men and was named a brigade, in which many men 
enlisted and were drilled and sent forward in companies to 
join other troops. It is estimated that more than five 
thousand men joined this command as stationed in Jackson 
county. At the height of his career Colonel Hays, in leading 
a charge on Wisconsin troops near Newtonia, Missouri, was 
shot through the head, and thus ended the career of one of 
Missouri’s bravest citizens. 

Colonel Upton Hays was a Missourian. He lived in 
Jackson county. He was a man that never knew an hour of 
fear. Perhaps no finer horseman ever rode hard over the 
prairies. He was brave, generous, true, devoted, noble—a 
patriot. Is it any wonder, then, that when the rallying bugles 
sounded for volunteers, Upton Hays should gallop straight 
to the front? To him a forlorn hope was a sure token of 
victory. The fiery crown of Lone Jack sat well above the 
eyes of “him who was the first in all that bright company.” 
In his distress and chagrin at the occupancy of Westport by a 
greatly superior number of Federals in the early days of the 
war, he with two brave comrades one fine fall afternoon, 
while the streets of Westport were crowded with soldiers and 
citizens and all things invited life, invited death by a bold 
gallop to the “square” in front of the Harris House hotel, 
where on a tall pole was hoisted a large new silk flag, only re- 
cently presented to the commandant by the loyal ladies of 
Westport; this flag was made of fine silk, hard to obtain at 
that time. Upton Hays cut the halliards, lowered the flag, 
wrapped it around his body, and spurred out of town with 
derisive yells at the guards, whose lives he might easily have 
taken, but humanely spared. Colonel Hays had this flag 
sewed to the lining of his overcoat and wore this at the time 
he was shot, and it formed a part of the shroud in which he 
was buried. 

His brigade had in it the best blood of Jackson county; 
had in it men who at a word would have ridden booted and 
spurred into eternity. And oh, so many, so many did ride 
this gait to death! After Lone Jack three regiments marched 
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southward rapidly. Death made sad havoc later with the 
commanding officer in the field, but to destroy and to kill is 
the fate of war. To show his peerless self-possession, it is 
known that he snapped six caps upon one revolver before his 
enemies could bring a carbine to a present; this tells of his 
wonderful dexterity. The powder was wet, and thus in full 
prowess he left the field and life and all its joys that were to 
him so dear. 

Colonel Upton Hays was a Free Mason and belonged to 
the Golden Square Lodge, No. 107, located in Westport. 
His wife and family underwent all the privation and horrors 
of war at their home at Sixty-third street and Prospect avenue, 
which was maliciously burned. 
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“A nation, it is said, which does not respect its past will 
have no future which will deserve respect. Great Britain is 
what it is today because thirty generations of strong brave 
men have worked with brain and hand to make it so. Nothing 
great ever came to men in their sleep. The fields now so clean 
and neatly fenced were once morasses or forests of scrub, or 
were littered with boulder stones. Our laws, our literature, 
our constitution, our empire, were built together out of 
materials equally unpromising. We, when we were born, 
came into possession of a fair inheritance. We are bound to 
remember from whom it came, and not to think because we 
have got it we have ourselves only to thank for it. You may 
test the real worth of any people by the feelings which they 
entertain for their forefathers. With the Romans reverence 
for ancestors was part of the national religion. It was some- 
thing like a religion here not long ago, and when the nine- 
teenth century has sufficiently admired itself for its steam- 
engines and electric telegraphs, something of the same feeling, 
we will hope, may revive. 

‘Every step of what is called progress for the last thousand 
years has been the work of some man or group of men. We 
talk of the tendencies of an age. The tendencies of an age, 
unless it be a tendency to mere death and rottenness, means 
the energy of superior men who guide or make it; and of these 
superior men who have played their parts among us at suc- 
cessive periods the hereditary families are the monuments. 
Trace them back to the founders, you generally find some one 
whose memory ought not to be allowed to die. And usually 
also in the successive generations of such a family you find 
more than an average of high qualities, as if there was some 
transmission of good blood, or as if the fear of discrediting 
honourable lineage was a check on folly and a stimulus to 
exertion. In Scotland the family histories are inseparable 
from the national history. How many Campbells, for instance, 
have not established a right to be remembered with honour? 
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How many hundred Scotch families are there not who have 
produced, I will not say one distinguished man, but a whole 
series of distinguished men, distinguished in all branches, as 
soldiers, seamen, statesmen, lawyers, or men of letters?’’— 
by James Anthony Froude in “Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects,”’ vol. 3, page 302. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL AT PARIS, MO. 
By E. M. Alexander, President Paris Board of Education. 


The High School at Paris, Missouri, is one of the oldest 
in the State according to the minutes of the Board of Educa- 
tion at that place. It was first organized in 1867, but the 
probabilities are, it was like nearly if not all high schools at 
that period outside the cities, a high school in name only. 
The minutes fail to give a list of subjects taught in the course, 
simply stating that it “embraced those subjects not taught 
in the grades.” 

In 1871 the Paris High School was really organized with a 
course of study that was remarkable for that date. The 
committee appointed to “digest and report a plan for the 
organization” recommended ‘“‘the establishment of seven 
grades in the primary schools, the limits of the respective 
grades to be made to conform as nearly to that of the Public 
Schools of St. Louis, Mo., as may be consistant with the text- 
books adopted by your board, and that the high school course 
shall be divided into four grades, giving one year to each 
grade and embracing the following studies:”’ 

Ist Year. Algebra, Physical Geography, English Analy- 
sis, Rhetoric and General History. 

2nd Year. Geometry, Natural Philosophy, General 
History, and Chemistry. 

3rd Year. Trigonometry, Physiology, English Literature, 
Astronomy and Botany. 

4th Year. Botany, Geology, Intellectual Philosophy, 
Political Economy, Moral Philosophy and Constitution of 
the United States. 

Before 1875 the school added to the above course Greek, 
Latin and German. Paris at that time was a town of about 
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one thousand population. The Committee that recom- 
mended the above course was composed of Dr. A. E. Gore, 
R. N. Bodine and T. B. Robinson. Gore and Bodine were not 
members of the school board at that time but were selected 
because of their education and knowledge of the subject. 
Dr. Gore was at one time president of the State Medical 
Association and Col. Bodine served with honor in the Missouri 
Legislature and Second Congressional District of the State. 
T. B. Robinson was secretary of the board for many years, 
was the real school enthusiast and perhaps had much to do 
with the organization of such a high school at so early a period. 
It was the progressive spirit of Mr. Robinson that brought to 
the Paris School at an early date some Eastern ‘‘schoolmarms”’ 
with their advanced ideas and up-to-date methods. Among 
them Miss Ellen M. Carter of New Hampshire and Miss 
Lizzie Cable of Pennsylvania. Miss Carter came to the school 
in 1873 and was an outstanding primary teacher. It was 
under her care and direction that the young but robust ideas 
of the well known country editors, Jack Blanton of the 
Monroe County Appeal and Tom Bodine of the Paris Mercury, 
first began to shoot. Miss Carter resigned from the school in 
1878 to marry and is the mother of Dr. Carter Alexander, 
professor of school administration, Columbia University, and 
Lt. Col. Roger G. Alexander, one of the department heads at 
West Point. Mr. Robinson contributed to the educational 
advantages of Paris in addition to his work as secretary of the 
board of education. He brought to Paris at his own financial 
risk, before the days of chautauquas and lecture bureaus, some 
of the best known minds in America. Among them Henry 
Watterson of the Louisville Courier Journal and Susan B. 
Anthony, greatest of all women suffrage advocates. The 
Paris School has always maintained a high standard and at one 
time the state superintendent of schools stated it was one of 
the two outstanding high schools of the state. 


CIVIL WAR POETRY IN MISSOURI 


A former Missourian and member of The State Historical 
Society, Mr. J. P. Renfrew of Alva, Oklahoma, contributes 
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these verses. Some were clipped from the (St. Louis) Missouri 
Democrat and some were remembered by Mr. Renfrew. 


“The following, written by a Confederate prisoner, was picked up in 
Gratiot street prison: 


‘It was on the 10th of May. Kelley’s men were all away 
When the Dutch invaded Camp Jackson. 

Lyon was there, with Boernstein and Blair 
To drive us from our Happy Land of Canaan.’ 


“This is all that I remember of the poem. I have never learned who 
Kelley was, or why he happened to be away on that occasion. 

“This is a fragment of another Canaan poem. I do not remember the 
first verse or the chorus. 


“Way down in old Missouri, there’s where Gen. Lyon fell, 
And died where the bullets were a-raining. 

He left his gallant band, with brave Sturgis in command, 
Now he’s gone to a better Land of Canaan. 


‘Col. Mulligan’s brigade, they were never yet afraid; 
Fought at Lexington five days without complaining. 

Fed the rebels shell and shot till they out of water got, 
Then surrendered up their Happy Land of Canaan. 


‘There’s the German company, who are fighting for the free; 
When in battle, every nerve they are straining; 

When it comes to run away, they will tell you—‘‘nix fur stay.”’ 
They’re an honor to our Happy Land of Canaan. 


‘Now I'll tell you in my song how the boys get along, 
Who under Colonel Davis are a-training: 

They are all brave and true and will stick like Spalding’s glue, 
While fighting for our Happy Land of Canaan.’ 


FRAGMENT OF A POEM ON SHILOH 


‘Shiloh, Missouri weeps to tell 

How fast her soldiers, fighting, fell; 

Fell ere the night waxed gray and wan, 
Fell by the light of the Sabbath dawn. 
The Sabbath calm upon the sky, 

Only a soft wind floating by 

Blew odors from the peach blooms nigh. 
Shiloh, where Peabody and Dill and Wade 
And gallant Powell, low were laid.’ 


“These lines were written by a lady of Meadville, Pa. The soldiers 
named were all officers of the 25th Mo. Inf. Captain Dill was not killed 
at Shiloh. The others were.” 
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MORE ABOUT HENRY CLAY DEAN 
BY ROLLIN J. BRITTON 


I have just finished a second reading of Edgar White's 
story of Henry Clay Dean. Dean stories are almost always 
interesting. One of the best of them is told by Henry Clay 
McDougal in ‘Recollections’ page 302, wherein McDougal 
pitted Henry Clay Dean against Albert Brisbane, father of 
the present Arthur Brisbane of present newspaper editorial 
fame. I suggest that you take down your copy of ‘“‘Recollec- 
tions’ and read the little story right now. It is one of the 
stories that McDougal tells well. 

By the way, Albert Brisbane was a remarkable character, 
too. McDougal gives a sketch of him just before the above 
article. Homer Reed of this city wrote another sketch of the 
life of Albert Brisbane that appeared in the Kansas City 
Times of May 6, 1890. 

Arthur Brisbane once wrote of his father: ‘‘More than 
eighty years ago the late Albert Brisbane, who wrote for the 
front page of Horace Greeley’s Tribune, asked the good men of 
New England who advocated the abolition of slavery: ‘Since 
you are so much interested in the poor black slaves, why don’t 
you free your own white women that you drive into your 
mills before daylight and keep there until dark?’”’ Albert 
Brisbane, by the way, used to pay Horace Greeley cash for the 
right to write his opinions on the Tribune’s first page. His 
son has a better financial arrangement. 


(From “Recollections” by Judge Henry Clay McDougal, 
pp. 302-304.) 


Brisbane v. Dean. 


“In the summer of 1885 I had offices in the Brisbane 
building, at the corner of Seventh and Delaware streets, 
{Kansas City], and there brought about and was present at the 
first and only meeting of Albert Brisbane and Henry Clay 
Dean. Each thought for himself, but their lines of thought 
were radically different. 
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“From my boyhood I had known Mr. Dean, and while he 
was regarded by many as a revolutionary crank, I sincerely 
admired and respected the man for his moral worth, gentle 
nature in private, rare courage and combativeness in politics 
and religion, not less than for his vast acquirements. No man 
that I have known possessed such accurate information, such 
wide personal knowledge of persons and places, men and 
things in America, and his wonderful memory enabled him, 
without a moment’s hesitation to recall and utilize all he knew. 
His faith in Democratic politics, the Christian religion, and 
the rights of persons and things, as fixed by law, bordered on 
the sublime, and he was never so happy as when defending his 
faith. If he did not quite hold all these in contempt, Mr. 
Brisbane certainly had contempt for one who did not get 
beyond or above them. 

“Well, Mr. Dean happened in my office one day, and, 
curious to note the result of a meeting of these two friends, 
I simply said to him that I desired to present my landlord, 
went out and brought in Mr. Brisbane, and, without a word of 
explanation, introduced them. Courteous greetings over, 
Dean looked from under his shaggy eyebrows at Brisbane and, 
in his peculiarly squeaky voice, said: ‘McDougal tells me 
that you are his landlord. Do you own this building, Mr. 
Brisbane?’ Being answered in the affirmative, Dean con- 
tinued: ‘A very fine building, Mr. Brisbane; must have cost 
$100,000. About forty years ago, Mr. Brisbane, I read an 
English edition of Fourier’s works, written by a New Yorker 
of your name—are you related to the crank who wrote that 
book?’ With a trifle of warmth, Mr. Brisbane answered: 
‘Egad! sir, I’m the man that wrote that book.’ And then came 
this hot shot from Dean: ‘If you wrote that book, sir, and 
have not repented of and been forgiven for your sin, you have 
no business to own this or any other building, or any property 
of any kind anywhere, sir.’ And his voice thundered as he 
added: ‘For the author of that book was a socialist—a 
damned communist, sir—who should be thankful that Ameri- 
can citizens who claim and have the right to own property 
under the laws will give him, when he dies, all the property 
his carcass deserves—three by six, sir.’ 
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“This was the opening gun of a contest royal, which 
lasted for two hours and forty minutes by the watch. The 
mighty gladiators were equally at home; they fought, not 
with sandbags and bludgeons, but gleaming broadaxes and 
dazzling rapiers; blows, never below the belt, were given and 
taken; powerful arguments logically advanced were as power- 
fully answered until to me the sole witness of that battle of 
giants, it seemed that the broad ocean of social reform was 
lashed into fury, and that the storm, grand as it was inspiring, 
shook to its foundations the mountain of religious belief. 

“Dean had the vantage-ground of practical thought, 
close observation, wide reading, and accurate knowledge of 
fact and data; Brisbane, that of world-wide travel and associa- 
tion, profound study and reflection. Dean argued from the 
laws of God as found in the Bible, and those of man as found 
in written constitutions and statutes; Brisbane brushed all 
these aside and squarely planted himself upon the laws of 
nature, untrammeled by the laws of man, free from those laws 
which men said God had made, and argued from conditions 
and situations, men and things as they were, not as perverted, 
superstitious, ignorant man said they were. 

“They differed upon every fundamental principle which 
underlies every social and religious problem—widely differed; 
yet each maintained his position, and from his standpoint 
argued with such marvelous skill, ability, learning, and elo- 
quence that I should have felt sorry for any other man in the 
place of either. 

“I loved these old leviathans and never wearied in observ- 
ing their splendid achievements in the sea of thought, but, 
seeing that both showed signs of fatigue, I reluctantly closed 
this memorable controversy, satisfied then, as I am now, that 
I should never witness such another. 

“With his usual politeness, Mr. Brisbane bade us a 
courteous good-day and retired. After minutes of reflection, 
Mr. Dean turned to me and said: ‘McDougal, that friend 
of yours is the most dangerous damned communistic crank I 
ever met. Thank God, there are but few such men living.’ 
Later in the evening Mr. Brisbane came in and asked: ‘Who 
and what is that friend of yours, Mr. —————? I don’t 
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remember the name.’ I answered: ‘Henry, Clay Dean, who 
started in life as a Methodist preacher back at my old home 
in the mountains of Virginia; was chaplain of the United 
States Senate in the early '50s; came West just before the war; 
quit the pulpit for the lecture platform and the law; is a 
student, thinker, and philosopher who is on familiar terms 
with perhaps a greater number of American statesmen than 
anyone in this country.’ After pacing back and forth for some 
time, Mr. Brisbane, as if speaking more to himself than to me, 
said: ‘Yes, I see; I see. He has not outgrown his early super- 
stitions; is a very remarkable man in some respects, but as 
near a lunatic as any man I ever saw outside of an insane 
asylum’.”” (1893.) 


ANOTHER STORY ABOUT HENRY CLAY DEAN 
BY JOHN A. RICH 


This morning I read with much pleasure the article in the 
July issue of The Missouri Historical Review referring to Henry 
Clay Dean, the orator of Rebel Cove, by Mr. Edgar White, 
the data for which the writer obtained from Mr. Benjamin 
Franklin of Macon, Missouri, and my interest in said article 
was intensified by this incident: 

I think it was in June, 1874, that Mr. Dean delivered the 
literary address at the commencement occasion of Central 
College where I was a student. As I recall, he was invited 
by my literary society, the Aristotelian. He was somewhat 
careless in his dress and personal appearance and presented 
some contrast as he walked down the aisle of the chapel to the 
platform with the high dignitaries of the College, and deposited 
himself in an obscure corner of a sofa standing on the rostrum. 

When he was called to deliver his address he walked 
leisurely to one side and leaned himself against the corner of a 
piano that stood in a convenient place for his purpose, and 
announced his subject, The Revolutionary Orators of the 
World. We felt some disappointment, fearing that we had 
selected the wrong man for a literary address. He began 
deliberately—indeed he did not at any time “‘fire up” as many 
orators do, though we did notice that the perspiration did 
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penetrate through the linen coat that he wore. He first re- 
ferred to Moses, the man who was slow of speech, and of slow 
tongue. He depicted the character and accomplishments of 
Moses, the great lawgiver, in most beautiful word painting 
and entranced us with his description of the termination of his 
earthly career. I can not recall all the men whom he listed 
as the Revolutionary Orators of the World, but I do remember 
that Mirabeau and Patrick Henry were among them. 

During the speech, handkerchiefs were in much demand 
to remove blinding tears from the eyes of persons in the large 
audience, and while he was delivering his peroration I doubt 
that there was a dry eye in the chapel; it ran something like, 
this: Once a blind boy was led where he wanted to go by 
his loving sister, and as she led him around she depicted to 
him the grandeur of the rolling sea and the towering mountains, 
the placidity of the lake and the beauty of the rainbow “as 
it rested on the bosom of the cloud,” and the boy would say, 
“Sister, what have I done that renders me unable to see any 
of this beauty and grandeur?”’ And on one occasion as they 
walked along the highway an inquiry was made as to the 
cause of the unusual noise that they heard and they were 
informed that Jesus of Nazareth was passing by, and immedi- 
ately the blind boy cried out, “Jesus, thou son of David, have 
mercy on me!” and, being rebuked by others that were passing 
that way for his breach of decorum, he cried so much the more, 
“Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me!” and, by com- 
mand of the compassionate son of David, the sightless boy was 
led to the all-powerful healer of men’s diseases and frailities, 
who said to him, ‘‘What wilt thou that I shall do unto thee?”’ 
And he said, “Lord, that I may receive my sight;’’ and Jesus 
said unto him, ‘‘Receive thy sight; thy faith hath saved thee,”’ 
and immediately he received his sight, and followed Him, 
glorifying God. Moses, the stammerer, and Jesus, the meek 
and lowly man, were classed among the Revolutionary Orators 
of the World. 

Before Mr. Dean finished his address we knew we had 
made no mistake in calling him. 
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HENRY CLAY DEAN’S APPEARANCE 


By W. A. Kelsoe in St. Louis Reference Record, p. 20. 


One morning in September, 1874, I arrived at the [St. 
Louis] Dispatch building before the front door was opened. 
Sitting there on a big satchel or valise was Henry Clay Dean, 
prominent many years in Missouri politics and now clad in a 
long linen duster. He wanted to see Stilson Hutchins, proprie- 
tor of the paper, and I think he was on his way home from a 
lecture tour. A day or two later, September 21, the St. Louis 
Times reprinted from the Des Moines Register this report, or 
partial report, of an address by Mr. Dean in the capital of 
lowa on “The Causes of the American Independence:”’ 


“A long, well shaped head crowned with a mat of 
long dark hair, brown jeans trousers of antique cut, a 
vest that failed to connect at the bottom with the waist- 
band of his pants, a coat that had seen its best days and 
boots guileless of Mason’s polish, and without a collar 
to his shirt—this was Dean. He appeared on the plat- 
form, hat in hand, and for a moment or two held it as he 
talked. Finally it found a resting place on the table 
before him. Then a roll of manuscript was pulled from 
the orator’s pocket. It followed the hat to the table and 
lay there unfolded, for the address was entirely extempo- 
raneous. No notes, nor memoranda were used. The 
speaker walked back and forth along the stage, fre- 
quently pausing in his march to complete a sentence, 
perhaps a certain portion of the address, when the tramp 
was resumed. It is impossible to do justice to the merit 
and beauty of the lecture. The wonderful fluency of 
expression, the ringing tones, the expressive gestures must 
be left entirely to the imagination of the reader.” 


STEPHEN HILLS 


Comment made by Prof. John S. Ankeney on the Hills family, 
and on Stephen Hills in particular. 


Some time ago in visiting a relative I was fortunate 
enough to find that he had a genealogy of the Hills family to 
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which his mother belonged. I thought it might be of interest 
to know that Stephen Hills, who built the first Academic Hall 
of the University of Missouri, of which our Columns were a 
part, need no longer be the mythical creature he has seemed 
to most of us. 

He was born in Kent, England, August 10, 1771, and died 
at Columbia, Monroe County, Illinois, October 17, 1844. 
He came to America, landing at Boston about 1794. He left 
Boston in 1802 and in 1821 built a state capitol for Pennsyl- 
vania at Harrisburg. Then he went back to England in 1827 
where he stayed something like ten years. On his return he 
was invited to build a replica of the Harrisburg capitol at 
Jefferson City, Missouri, which he did from 1837 to 1840. 
From 1840 to 1841 he was engaged with the University here 
at Columbia. The Hills family tradition has it that he was a 
large man, weighing about 250 pounds. The Hills family 


genealogy was printed by the Grafton Press, New York City, 
1906. 


A VISIT TO BECKY THATCHER 
By Cyril Clemens, Webster Groves, Missouri. 


In reading “Tom Sawyer’? who does not love Becky 
Thatcher? She is one of the most charming heroines in fiction. 
We all remember the time that Tom first saw Becky go into 
her home and how he stood at the gate and did no end of 
tricks in order to attract the girl’s attention. After a while 
Becky’s mother is obliged to come on the veranda and send 
the boy away. We also recall the time Becky drew a cartoon 
of the teacher on the blackboard. When she came in, not 
unnaturally, the teacher wanted to discover who had made 
the picture. Poor Becky sat in fear and trembling, not knowing 
what to do. Then Tom with much gallantry said that he was 
the guilty one and received the chastisement. 


So, after re-reading this inimitable novel to refresh myself, 
I made a pilgrimage to Hannibal. About five o’clock, I set 
out to find the home of Judge Frazier, whose mother is the 
famous Becky Thatcher. The drive was a pleasant one on 
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good roads through country rejoicing in a plentiful harvest 
of wheat and corn. 


As I approached the old-fashioned yellow brick house it 
took my fancy, lying as it did surrounded on the outside by a 
bordering of wheat fields swaying with a gentle motion, and 
on the inside by a narrow circle of green lawn punctuated here 
and there by magnificent trees in groups or singly. 

As I traversed the stretch of soft grass which lay between 
the front gate and the porch my advent disturbed a group of 
guineas who went cackling away with considerable commotion. 
The door was opened by an elderly lady, who wore a pretty 
calico apron. She proved to be Becky Thatcher’s daughter- 
in-law and she took me in to see her mother. 

Mrs. Frazier was a charming lady with white hair and a 
most sweet smile. She wore spectacles and her hand trembled 
slightly. Her hair was brushed back tight and was parted in 
the center. A pretty lace collar was fastened by a large round 
cameo brooch. She looked as though she had stepped out of 
an old daguerreotype. I was asked to sit ina small rocker by 
the side of Becky. It was indeed a wonderful honor and I 
appreciated it. After a few commonplaces I told her that I 
had just been to the Mark Twain Cave. In reply she said: 

“You know Sam and I were never lost in the Cave. I 
was never in there without a guide.” 

Readers of ‘“‘Tom Sawyer” will recall how Tom and Becky 
went on a picnic with other children and lost themselves in the 
Cave. 

I next told her that when my father, J. R. Clemens, was ill 
in London of pneumonia, the report got abroad that S. L. 
Clemens himself was dying. A young correspondent was 
sent to the Clemens residence to make inquiries. Mark 
Twain answered the door himself. The poor reporter was 
astonished and asked the author what he should cable to his 
New York paper. Twain replied: 

“Tell them that the report of my death is greatly ex- 
aggerated.” 

Becky Thatcher smiled at this anecdote and remarked: 

“It sounds exactly like Mark.” 
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The reminiscent smile which played over the face of Mrs- 
Frazier as she made this remark was worth going a thousand 
miles to see. I then told her that Mr. Paine gives an anecdote 
of the spelling-bees held in Hannibal during the old days. 
The girls would be lined up on one side of the room and the 
boys on the other. It so happened that both Sam and Laura 
(Mrs. Frazier’s girlhood name was Laura Hawkins) were 
excellent spellers. They would always be the last boy and 
girl left standing after all the others had been obliged to sit 
down for misspelling some word. And then Sam, so Paine 
tells us, would always make a minor mistake in the difficult 
word put them so that Becky, or rather Laura, could win the 
prize. 

Mrs. Frazier did not remember this incident, which only 
goes to show that biographers not infrequently elaborate upon 
facts. 


Just then a pleasant supper beli rang and I took my de- 
parture after saying farewell to the original of one of the 
greatest characters in American literature. 


LETTER OF THOMAS H. BENTON, MAY 1, 1840. 


Reproduced through courtesy of Miss Grace Peltier, 
Wakenda, Missouri. 


Washington City, 


May 1, 1840. 
Gentlemen: 


I have had the gratification to receive the information 
which you have addressed to me in obedience to the Resolu- 
tions adopted at a meeting of the Democratic party of Indiana, 
at Indianapolis, inviting me to pass through the State, and 
its capital, on my way home from Congress this summer. I 
assure you, Gentlemen, it would give me great pleasure to 
comply with your invitation; and if the event depended upon 
my inclinations alone, I should certainly do so; but in such a 
state of political excitement as has existed for some years, 
which still exists, and must continue for some time longer, I 
have acted upon the rule of avoiding excursions into the differ- 
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ent States, and generally travelled upon a direct line from 
Missouri to Washington & back again. This rule has been so 
rigidly followed that I have never yet seen cities almost in my 
neighborhood here, New York & Richmond for example, 
which are within a day’s travel of this City. I trust, therefore, 
that my democratic friends of Indiana will appreciate my 
motives in declining their invitation, and postponing an event 
which would be gratifying to myself still more than to them, 
to a period more propitious to its quiet enjoyment. 

The kind expressions which you have conveyed to me on 
the part of the democracy of Indiana, are most agreeable and 
acceptable to me. My political faith is democratic, and that 
thoroughly, and according to the original Greek definition, 
and meaning of the term. I believe in the capacity of the 
people, especially in the people of our own country, among 
whom intelligence and information is so generally diffused, 
to judge of the qualifications of all their representatives from 
the most inconsiderable up to the highest; and that they have 
virtue and patriotism to make the choice which their judg- 
ment approves. I believe in this, and that the history of our 
own country, thus far, is full of proof of it. Certain it is 
that, of those who have filled the Presidential chair, and retired 
from it with the most enduring popularity, the largest part, 
if not the whole, were emphatically the choice of the people, 
selected, as well as elected by them. This has been the case 
with those who have finished their career & retired from 
the public stage; and it will still be the case, I venture to 
hope and believe, in the case of the eminent statesman who 
is now at the head of our affairs. His station has been an 
arduous one. He has filled the presidential chair during a 
period of great difficulty; but he has proved himself equal to 
every exigency, and now commands the increased confidence 
of his oldest friends who know him best, and have most 
closely witnessed his conduct. As one of the earliest supporters 
of Mr. Van Buren for the presidency, I feel a personal gratifi- 
cation in the proof which he has given of his entire fitness for 
the high station to which we elected him. He has fulfilled 
all our expectations, and is pre-eminently the man for whom 
the democracy should again call. In disinterested patriotism, 
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in sagacity to discern what is right, in firmness to pursue the 
right regardless of personal considerations, he is the worthy 
successor of General Jackson; and as such should be the rally- 
ing point of democracy in the present protracted struggle. 
Now, as always heretofore, all parties combine against the 
democracy; all the elements of opposition, no matter how dis- 
cordant, combine against it; let us then unite among ourselves; 
and, discarding all differences upon non-essentials & minor 
points, let us look to the success of the democratic cause, and 
unite our energies in favor of that cause by uniting our voices 
in favor of the re-election of our present well tried & thoroughly 
approved chief magistrate. 
Respectfully, 
Gentlemen, 
Your friend & fellow citizen, 
Thomas H. Benton. 

Messrs. Joseph A. Wright, 

Thomas I. Hendy, 

I. M. Chamberlain, 

Aaron French, & 

Elijha Ganz 

Committee In 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


PIONEER ROAD PETITIONS OF LAFAYETTE COUNTY 
BY HENRY C. CHILES 


Prior to 1825, Lafayette county was named Lillard 
county, and its county seat was ‘‘Mount Vernon” near the 
mouth of Tabo creek. Before the summer of 1821 Captain 
William Jack had established a ferry, known as “Jack’s 
Ferry,” crossing the Missouri river near what was to be the 
site of the city of Lexington. Roads leading to the ferry were 
one of the first thoughts of the people after the county was 
organized, and there are on file in the office of the county clerk 
of Lafayette county, three road petitions, and papers apper- 
taining thereto. These papers are not only among the oldest 
of our public records, but are also the first three road petitions 
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acted upon by our county court. They are of especial interest 
because they bear the original signatures of Giliad Rupe and 
many others of the first settlers of this part of Missouri. 
Copies of these papers follow. 


To the Honorable Judges of the County Court of Lillard 
County now in session: 


We the undersigned petitioners inhabitance of L. County 
humbly represent to your honorable body the publick utility 
of a road running as follows: leaving the road which is now 
traveled from the arrowrock to Fort Osage at any place that 
may be thought most practicable for a direct rout from thence 
to Capt. Wm. Jack’s Ferry which is now in operation on 
the Missouri about four miles above the mouth of Crooked 
River which we believe to be the most direct rout from Boon- 
ville Franklin or Chanton [Chariton] to Bluffton or any part 
of the fishing river Country. Your honorable body will con- 
sider the propriety of such a rout and grant us relief from our 
present in conveniences 


Markham Fristoe Abel Owen 
David Ward Isaac Clark 
Giliad Rupe Wm. Renick 
Julius Emmory Wm. Robinson 
Richard Fristoe David Blevins 
Isaac Dickson L. Helms 

B. Gooch Joel Campbell, 
A. McClellan Thos. Fristoe 
Robert Fristoe William R. Cole 
John Lovelady James Linville 


To the Honourable the Judges of the County Cort of Lillard 
County Cort we the persons appointed by the within order 
of Cort to view and lay out the Road therein mentioned do 
report that in persuance of the said order we have viewed & 
laid out and do report for Publick use the following Road 
towit beginning at Wm. Jack’s ferry on masury River going 
east seven miles intersecting the Road leading from fort 
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Osage to Mount Vernon as the nearest and most practicable 
route from said ferry to where it intersects said road leading 
from Fort Osage to Mount Vernon & to the the greatest ease 
& convenience to the inhabitance and as little as may be to 
the prejudice of any person or persons given under our hands 
this 16th day of July 1821 

Markham Fristoe 

William Robinson 

Giliad Rupe 


State of Masury \ July 16th 1821 personly appeared 

County of Lillard before me Abel Owen a Justice of the 

peace of Lillard County Markham Fristoe Wm. Roberson & 

Giliad Rupe & was duly sworn to the above return by them _ 

made given under my hand the day and date above riten 
Abel Owen J. P. 


To the honorable Judges of the County Cort holding with in 
and for the County of Lillard The petition of the subscribers 
inhabitans of the said County humbly sheweth that your peti- 
tioners labour under grate inconveniences for want of road 
to lead from Jack’s ferry to revise’s lick on black water— 
now your petitioners therefore pray your honor to appoint 
proper persons to view and lay out the same accordian to law 
and we will every pray &c. 


Abel Owen Jesse Cox 
Thomas Hopper Pink Hudson 
Nathan Toms Markham Fristoe 
Elisha Evans Thos. Stokely 

M. Eley Richard Fristoe 
Wm. Robinson John Robinson 
Wm. R. Cole 


Filed July 23, 1821 and viewers appointed Young Ewing 
Clerk. 


To the honorable the Judges of the County Court of Lillard 
We the persons appointed by the within order of Court to view 
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and lay out the road therein mentioned do report that in 
persuance of the said order we have viewed and laid out and 
do report for publick use the following road towit, beginning 
at Jack’s Ferry and running east about 1 mile thence south 
two miles and a half thence east with the devide six miles to 
the Tarbo Creek thence south east two miles to the falls of 
the little tarbo thence east two miles and a half to mar Grove 
on davises fork thence east with the devide to the County 
line, as the nearest and most practicable rout from Jack’s 
Ferry to Reavises Lick and to gratest use and convenience to 
the inhabitants and as little as may be io the prejudice of any 
person or persons Given under our hands this 29th of 
January 1822. 
Giliad Rupe 
Richard Fristoe 
his 
John X Ellison 
mark 
his 
John X Young 
mark 
State of Missouri 
Lillard County February 4th 1822 


Ido hereby certify that the above mentioned persons 
towit Gilliad Rupe Richard Fristoe John Ellison & John Young 
came before me Abel Owen a Justice of the Peace and was 
duly sworn to view & lay out the road above mentioned. 

Abel Owen J. P. 


To the Honorable Judges of the County Court Holding 
within and for the County of Lillard the petition of the sub- 
scribers the inhabitants & passengers of said County humbly 
sheweth that your petitioners Labour under great incon- 
venience for want of A road to Turning of the road Leading 
from Mountvurnon to jacks ferry at Wilson Owens to intersect 
the road leading from Mountvernion to fort osage at Ritchards 
Fristoes your petitioners therefore pray your honor to appoint 
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proper persons to view and lay out the same according to Law 
and they will ever pray, &c 
not to Disannull the other road 


Abel Owen Jesse Cox 
Thomas hopper Wm. R. Cole 
Nathan Toms William Lillard Sr 
M. Eley Robert Fristoe 
Pink Hudson Jas. Catron 

Wm. Robinson Markham Fristoe 
Richard Fristoe John Robinson 
Wm. Lillard Adam Lightner 


Filed July 23rd 1821 Y Ewing Clerk 


To the honorable the Judges of the County Cort at Mount 
Vernon Lillard County 
We the persons appointed by the within order of Court to 

view and lay out the road therein mentioned do report that 
in pursuance of the said order we have viewed and laid out 
and do report for publick use the following road towit be- 
binning on the road that leads from Mount Vernon to Wm. 
Jack’s ferry a few hundred yards west of Wilson Owens bearing 
a few degrees west of south till it intersects the road to Fort 
Osage in the prairie near Richard Firstoes field as the nearest 
and most practicable rout from said ferry road to intersect 
said Osage road and to the greatest ease and Convenience to 
the inhabitance and as little as may be to the prejudice of 
any person or persons given under our hands 12th day of 
October 1821. 

Ira Bedwell 

B. Gooch 

Pink Hudson 
State of Missouri \ 
County of Lillard 


This day personally appeared Ira Bedwell B. Gooch and Pink 
Hudson and was duly sworn before me a Justice of the peace 
for said County to view and lay out the road mentioned in 
your order of July term to said reviewers this 12th October 
1821 


Abel Owen J. P. 
5 
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State of Missouri 
be July Term 1821 
County of Lillard } 

On the motion of Pink Hudson who produced in Court a 
petition of twelve & more subscribers (being householders) 
It is ordered that Ira Bedwell, Benjamin Gooch, Jesse De- 
masters & Pink Hudson any three of them being first sworn 
do view the nearest & best rout for a road leaving the road 
from Jack’s ferry to Mount Vernon at or near Wilson Owen’s 
to intersect the road to Fort Osage at Richard Fristoes field 
in the prairy and make report thereof at next Court 

A copy 
Teste Young Ewing Clk. 


The old Jack’s Ferry road is still in existence and its 
juncture with the National Old Trails in the city of Lexington, 
is to be marked this year with the statue of the Pioneer 
Mother by the National Society, D. A. R., which will be 
dedicated September 17, 1928. One of these statues is to be 
erected in each of the twelve states thru which the National 
Old Trails road passes. 


ORIGIN OF THE OSAGES* 


Pawhuska owes much to the influence of the Osage tribes- 
men and particularly to the money of the Indian which has 
increased through the discovery of oil many hundred-fold 
since the Red Man gathered at the Osage Agency in the 
early days to receive his pittance from the Agency each 
quarter. Indeed, so inseparable is the history of Pawhuska 
from that of the Osage Indians and so peculiar are the circum- 
stances concerning the city in this regard that a brief sketch 
of this interesting people is not only requisite for a history of 
this nature but necessary for a proper understanding of the 
progress of the municipality from a straggling Indian village 
and trading post to a city of homes with upward of 10,000 
prosperous people. 


*Reprinted from the 1925 Annual Report of the City of Pawhuska, Okla. 
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The history of the Osages before 1808 is involved in a 
mist of obscurity and tribal traditions. It is said that the 
ancestors of the present Osages dwelt in the upper Ohio 
valley and with the Kansas, the Omahas, the Poncas, and the 
Quapaws gradually worked their way toward the land of the 
setting sun. Their western hegira took part of them up the 
Mississippi river to the mouth of the Ohio and these were 
known as the Omaha or Upstream people. The Omahas, 
comprising the tribes that later were known as the Osages, 
the Kansas, and the Poncas, wandered to that section of the 
middle west near the present site of St. Louis, Missouri. 
That this is true is indicated in the prevalence of names ac- 
quired by intermarriage with white traders in the locality of 
St. Louis and which distinguish many of the prominent Osage 
families of the present day. Thus there are now families of 
the Lasserts, the Chouteaus, the Plomondons, the Revards, 
the Del Oriers, the Pappans, the Tayriens, the Moncravies, 
the Soldanis, the Fronkiers, and many others. 

The original separation of the tribes is thought to have 
occurred some time in the fifteenth century before DeSoto 
discovered the Mississippi but the facts in the matter are 
so surrounded by traditions and obscurity that they cannot 
be established with entire accuracy. 

In 1808, the Osage Indians are known from reliable 
records in the Congressional Library at Washington to have 
been living at the point where the Osage river empties in the 
Missouri in the state of Missouri. Later they are found on 
the Marais des Cygnes river. Their next home was on the 
Verdegris river not far from the city of Independence, Kansas, 
and close to the town of St. Paul. It was while living at this 
point that the Indians, harrassed by the constant encroach- 
ments of the white man, expressed a desire to remove to a 
location where they might be undisturbed in the possession 
of a country which they could really call their own. The 
Indian Territory seemed to provide the proper goal for their 
dreams and removal there was arranged for in a treaty with 
the national government on May 27, 1868. It is at this point 
that the history of the Osage tribe as it is connected with 
Pawhuska and Osage county may be said to begin. 
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The tribe moved to the Indian Country in 1868 in 
territory thought to be on the acquired land but which later 
proved to be a part of the Cherokee Nation. 

Mr. Gibson, appointed Indian Agent in 1868, placed the 
seat of the nation now Osage county, as nearly the center as 
possible. An inspection of the map of the present Osage 
county will show the location of Pawhuska in this respect 
could not have been greatly improved on. The removal of 
the Agency to the present site of Pawhuska occurred in 
1872. 

It is stated on good authority that the name, Pawhuska, 
was first suggested by John M. Ferguson, an Indian trader of 
the early days and whose widow and children are still honored 
residents of the city. The word Pawhuska is derived from 
two Osage words meaning White Hair. Pahu, in the Osage 
dialect is the word for “hair” and ‘“‘scah”’ is the designation 
for “white.” Mr. Ferguson was inspired to propose this 
name from the fact that a famous and wise chief of the Osages 
of many years ago had borne it and he believed this a suitable 
way to honor his memory. In accordance with this sugges- 
tion, the postoffice department formally placed the village of 
Pawhuska on their directory and such has since been the 
name of the city. While the original pronunciation of the 
name is as though it were spelled Pawhiuskah, the American 
habit of taking the easy way has long given the second syllable 
the pronunciation of “husk” and in such a way it will probably 
always be known. 


ANNIVERSARIES AND MEMORIALS 


The Missouri Pharmaceutical Association celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding at the annual meeting held 
in Sedalia June 19-22, inclusive. Tribute was paid to Dr. 
Robert Tevis Miller, who was the first president of the associa- 
tion. 


The Champ Clark Bridge at Louisiana was formally 
dedicated on June 9, with an impressive ceremony which 
was attended by several thousand visitors. The Louisiana 
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Press-Journal of June 8 was a special edition giving the history 
of the movement for the erection of the bridge. 





Westminster College, at Fulton, held its seventy-fifth 
anniversary celebration in connection with its annual com- 
mencement in June, 1928. The college was founded in 1853 
by the Presbyterian Synod of Missouri, and has been operated 
continuously since that date. Notable among its presidents 
are Dr. Samuel S. Laws, first president of Westminster and 
later president of the University of Missouri, Dr. Nathan L. 
Rice and Dr. John J. Rice. Dr. M. E. Melvin is the present 
administrative head of the college. 





Annuals published by Missouri schools this year which 
deal with historical matters are those of Culver-Stockton 
College, marking the seventy-fifth anniversary of the college, 
and of Blewett Intermediate High School, St. Louis, honoring 
Ben Blewett after whom the school was named. The 1928 
Pandex, annual of the Kansas City School of Law, pays 
tribute to the late Oliver H. Dean, who for many years pre- 
ceding his death was Dean of the Kansas City Bar. 





The centennial of Dr. Andrew T. Still’s birth was cele- 
brated August 6 by the American Osteopathic Association 
which met in Kirksville. Dr. Still, founder of the science of 
osteopathy, lived in Missouri for many years preceding his 
death, and established the school of osteopathy in Kirksville, 
moving there in 1875. 





July 16 marked the formal dedication of the Sam A. 
Baker State Park, near Patterson, Missouri. 

Flag Day, June 14, was observed in Lewis county by the 
unveiling of a stone marking the location of the first white 
settlement in the county. Local chapters of the D. A. R. 
and the American Legion were in charge of the ceremony. 
The La Grange Indicator reports as follows: ‘The site of 
this settlement, said to have been made in 1795 by Godfrey 
Le Seur who came up from St. Louis and established a trad- 
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ing post with the Indians, is on the south bank of the Wya- 
conda river, near its mouth, and by the side of Highway No. 
61, in the city limits of La Grange.” 





A “Jumping Frog Jubilee’”’ has been held recently in the 
barroom of the hotel at Angel Camp, California, in memory 
of Mark Twain’s immortal “Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County.” This was the original setting of his story, and the 
hills of the surrounding country were searched for entrants 
in this unique contest——Reprinted from the New York 
Times by the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, May 20, 1928. 

The memorial shaft erected at Fortieth and Main streets 
in Kansas City, in honor of Major Murray Davis, was dedi- 
cated May 30, 1928. With a base of solid granite the memorial 
itself is of pink Tennessee marble. On it are inscribed brief 
facts relating to the life and heroic death of Major Davis, 
who was decorated with the Distinguished Service Cross. 








The dedication of a monument erected in Forest Hill 
Cemetery in memory of the seventy-five Confederate soldiers 
who fell October 23, 1864, at the Battle of Westport, constituted 
a part of the memorial services held in Kansas City on May 30. 





In 1820 Thomas Turner, a planter of Madison county, 
Kentucky, came to Missouri and began the erection of a house 
near the present village of Harg, in Boone county. The 
house has survived and for more than 100 years has been the 
social center of this community. It is two stories in height, 
and was constructed of red brick, oak, walnut, and hickory 
lumber, all obtained from nearby hills. On June 17 more than 
200 descendants and friends of the family of Thomas Turner 
assembled to celebrate the 108th anniversary of its construc- 
tion.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 4, 1928. 





The St. Louis Home of the Friendless, at 4431 South 
Broadway, celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary on June 
6, 1928. It was established in 1853 and was the first home 
for the “respectable poor’’ established in the city. 
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The Kansas City Presse, German newspaper, issued its 
Sixty-eighth Anniversary Edition, July 29, 1928. 


NOTES 


The new wing of the St. Joseph’s Hospital at Boonville, 
which was recently dedicated, is on the historic site of the 
cabin erected by Hannah Cole and her children, the first 
settlers of Boonville. It was here also that the second battle 
of Boonville was fought during the Civil War.—Kansas City 
Star, May 27, 1928. 


Apropos, the monthly magazine of the Automobile Club 
of Missouri, published in St. Louis, presents many interesting 
features in its August number. ‘“O’er Age-Worn Trails to 
Landmarks of Fiction,’”’ by Martha C. Moore, describes the 
Shepherd of the Hills country made famous by Harold Bell 
Wright. ‘Through Mark Twain Land,” by Ira D. Mullinax, 
concerns Florida, Hannibal and Monroe county. Articles 
descriptive of automobile tours are: “The Big Springs 
Country,” ‘The Upper Meramec Resort District,” ‘Mis- 
souri’s State Parks,” ‘“Arcadia—Valley of Delight,” and 
“Capital City Tour.’”’ All these point out places of historic 
as well as scenic interest. 





“Carl Schurz, Immigrant Statesman,” is the title of an 
article by Dr. Joseph Schafer in the Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, issued in June, 1928. This paper, in more extended 
form, is to form the introduction to a volume entitled: Carl 
Schurz, The Stressful Period, which is soon to be published 
by the Wisconsin State Historical Society. 





The Boonville Central Missourian of March 17, 1928, 
carries an article of unusual interest for the Missourian familiar 
with the state’s public men. It reprints the pictures of the 
thirteen men who formed its first Board of Trade in 1882, 
all of whom have since become prominent. Briefly they are 
as follows: 
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Charles C. Bell, born in Germany in 1848, moved to 
Boonville, Missouri, in 1854; Boonville city official; organizer 
of the Central Missouri Horticultural Association in 1886, 
and the National Apple Shippers Association in 1894; widely 
known as the ‘“‘Apple King of Missouri,” and nationally known 
as a horticulturist. 

Col. T. A. Johnston, president of Kemper Military School 
since 1881; well known educator. 

Col. John Cosgrove, prominent lawyer and representative 
in Congress for one term; delegate to the San Francisco 
Democratic Convention, and a leader of his party. Now 
deceased. 

Prof. William Hoge, former instructor in Kemper Military 
School; later prominent as an educator in Lexington Military 
School. 

Louis Weyland, member of the City Council; manu- 
facturer of buggies and carriages and successful business man. 


William M. Williams, older brother of Walter Williams, 
one of the leading lawyers of the State, and for a time served 
Missouri by appointment as Supreme Court Judge. 


Hon. Jacob Gmelich, successful jewelry merchant; 
banker, mayor of Boonville; member of Legislature; State 
Treasurer; and Lieutenant-Governor. 

Charles Meyerhoffer, successful business man and cooper- 
age manufacturer. Established Missouri River Sand Works; 
member of City Council; Mayor of Boonville. Moved to 
Kansas City, where he established the Kaw River Sand 
Works. Now retired. 

Hon. Lon V. Stephens, successful as printer, editor, banker, 
State Treasurer and Governor of Missouri, now deceased. 


W. Speed Stephens, older brother of the Governor, for 
many years Cashier of the Central National Bank of Boon- 
ville. Now living in St. Louis. 

Capt. S. W. Ravenel, for many years editor of the Boon- 
ville Advertiser and other Boonville papers. Born in South 
Carolina; enlisted in Confederate army; came to Missouri, 
and was employed as surveying engineer by M., K. & T. 
Railway Company; Captain of Boonville Waddel Guards. 
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Walter Williams, editor of Boonville and Columbia 
papers; Dean of the School of Journalism of the University 
of Missouri, which department he organized; world known 
author and journalist. 

Thirteen men, all the members of this original Board of 
Trade, all of whom have since become successful and widely 
known. It is safe to say that few organizations have con- 
tributed so generously to the ranks of successful public men, 
and none have produced men of greater character—Mis- 
sourians! 





Interesting anecdotes are told concerning Fort Hemp- 
stead, in Franklin township of Howard county, the home of 
Kit Carson. At one time there were seven widows in the 
fort. An order was issued if a sentry fell asleep while on 
duty that he should grind a peck of corn meal on a hand- 
propelled mill for each of the seven widows.—Kansas City 
Star, May 20, 1928. 

A clipping from the Los Angeles Examiner of June 20, 
sent to the Society by E. W. Ebrite of Gainesville, Missouri, 
is as follows: Surrounded by the homes and industries which 
crowd the hundreds of thousands of acres he once owned in 
Riverside Valley and used as grazing land for his great herds 
of cattle, Louis Robidoux, 95, died here today in the County 
Poorhouse. 

He was a member of the family that founded St. Joseph, 
Mo., and in whose honor Mt. Robidoux, near here, was named. 

In 1840, Louis Robidoux, Sr., received the land grant 
comprising this section from the Mexican government after 
being one of the first American settlers to cross the plains. 
His son, who died in poverty today, inherited the vast hold- 
ing. 

Bereft of his lands and money by a constant series of 
misfortunes through the years, the aged man two years ago 
threw himself on the charity of the county. He was known 
as one of the last of the American pioneers. 

On Mt. Robidoux, once owned by the man who died 
penniless, each year thousands of worshippers gather for 
Easter sunrise services. 


6 
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KIT CARSON, THE HAPPY WARRIOR OF THE OLD WEST 


By Stanley Vestal. Houghton Mifflin, Company, 
Boston and New York, 1928, 297 pp. 


In this age of biographies the life of Kit Carson as recorded 
by Stanley Vestal holds place as one of the most interesting 
and authentic. The author grew up among the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho Indians, and through them has secured much 
material which was hitherto unavailable concerning the 
hero’s life. The volume not only relates Kit Carson’s adven- 
tures, but presents a graphic picture of the Old West. In 
the front and back of the book a ‘‘map of the Old West” is 
given, showing trails, Indian settlements, and forts. 

“What had a Carson to do with civilization?” So 
thought Kit, and at the age of sixteen he ran away from the 
saddler to whom he was apprenticed in Franklin, which was 
the port of embarkation for the great caravans which battled 
the Indians and the elements in the West. The stories of 
these mountain men fascinated Kit—he wanted to be one. 

Kit was thickset, small for his age and a tow-head, but 
with a clear blue eye which immediately gained the respect 
and confidence of those who met him. He got away from 
Missouri, and he longed to get into the midst of the fight, be 
one of the adventurers, fur-traders, miners, Indian fighters, 
scouts, and soldiers, and such he was, but above all a man 
loved by his fellowmen. He was accepted in the fraternal 
order of mountain men, never to betray or be betrayed. 
Momentarily happy with the acquisition of wealth by some 
“coup,” and ready for another; wise in Indian ways and 
cautious in procedure against them; learned in the peculiarities 
of animals and men on the trail—he was a connoisseur in the 
ways of the West. 

Stanley Vestal best sums him up thus: ‘There was no 
pose in Kit Carson, and the West may hold his name high 
above the movie cowboys, the Wild West showmen, the 
gaudy, strutting soldiers, the cruel killers, who clamor down the 
old, loyal, patient courage of the pioneer. For Kit was 
greater than them all. 

“This is the happy warrior; this is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be.” 
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MISSOURI’S CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Compiled and edited by John Albury Bryan, President 
St. Louis Architectural Club, St. Louis, Missouri. Illustrated, 
368 pages, copyright by John A. Bryan, March, 1928; $5.00. 


Students of Missouri history and those interested in 
American architecture will regard this monumental work with 
respect and even affection. Here is a contribution, and a 
scholarly prepared and efficiently executed one. The historical 
and biographical data on the subject is set forth in concise 
and interesting manner and even those familiar with the 
State’s history will be surprised to find how incomplete has 
been our knowledge in a most important phase of cultural 
life. Mr. Bryan has not only studied his subject but appro- 
priated and digested it. His search for material has been 
exhaustive and yielded invaluable facts. 

The scores of pages of fine illustrations are, however, 
the great feature of this exceptional work. Not only the 
number of the cuts and their representative character are 
striking but the chronological arrangement by periods and 
the high character of execution stand out. If there is any- 
thing in this work that the reader may regret it seems to be 
the minor apportionment of space and cuts to country and 
small city and town houses. This may have been due to 
inability to determine the names of the architects of most of 
the structures outside the three large cities, since the author 
has uniformly adhered to the rule of giving the names of the 
architects in the captions below all cuts. 

The book, which is divided into five chapters, covers the 
years from 1764 to 1928. In his closing remarks the author 
states: “It has been the aim in publishing this volume to 
credit every man who, at some time or another in the one 
hundred and seven years of our statehood, has made some 
notable contribution to the development of our profession 
in Missouri.’”’ This object appears to have been well attained. 
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PERSONALS 


CHARLES WILLIAM BARRETT: Born in Beaver Meadow, 
Pennsylvania in 1849; died in Canton, Missouri, June 6, 
1928. He moved with his parents to Illinois in 1858, and to 
Canton, Missouri, in 1859. He was educated in the schools 
of Canton, being graduated from Christian University, now 
Culver-Stockton College, in 1871. When his father, Rev. 
J. W. Barrett, first president of the Missouri Press Association, 
established the Canton Press in 1862 he began work on it 
continuing, with the exception of one year spent on a Phila- 
delphia newspaper, until the time of his death. At the death 
of Rev. Barrett in 1886 he, with his brother, assumed full 
control of the paper. Mr. Barrett was an editorial member 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri. His brother, 
Harry H. Barrett, father of former State Attorney General, 
Jesse W. Barrett, continues in charge of the Canton Press, 
which is now, since the passing of the Hermanner Volksblatt, 
the second oldest family newspaper in Missouri. 

JouHN BRANTLEY: Born near Stylesville, Indiana, Jan- 
uary 3, 1852; died at Newtown, Missouri, April 13, 1928. 
He came to Missouri with his parents who settled in Mercer 
county in 1856. He had held the offices of county treasurer, 
county clerk, presiding judge of the county court, and was 
probate judge of Mercer county at the time of his death, 
having held the latter office thirteen years. 

FrED J. Dwyer: Born in Montreal, Canada, in 1868; 
died in Kansas City, Missouri, March 26, 1928. He moved to 
Kansas City with his parents when he was five years old. 
For many years he was a contractor and owner of a brick 
yard. He was connected with the Missouri State Grain 
Inspection Bureau for fifteen years. Later he was elected 
county collector of Jackson county, an office which he held 
for two terms. 

WALLER W. GrRAveEs: Born in Lafayette county, Mis- 
souri, December 17, 1860; died in Jefferson City, Missouri, 
June 17, 1928. He received his education in the public 
schools of his native county and at the University of Mis- 
souri. He moved to Bates county in 1880, where he taught 
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school and studied law. He was twice elected county school 
commissioner and in 1885 was admitted to the bar. In 1899 
he was elected judge of the 29th Judicial Circuit. Subsequent- 
ly he was appointed to the supreme court by Governor Folk. 
In 1906 he was elected to this position. He was re-elected in 
1908 and 1918, and was serving on the supreme bench at the 
time of his death. Judge Graves was a former member of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. 

ARCHIBALD A. PEARSON: Born near Tullahoma, Ten- 
nessee; died at Merriam, Kansas, May 19,1928. Heenlisted 
in the Confederate army at the age of sixteen, joining Com- 
pany K, 19th Tennessee Cavalry, Newsome’s Regiment, and 
Bell’s Brigade. Later he served under General Forrest. 
Following the war he moved to Kansas City and with his 
wife entered the millinery business. He was elected head of 
the Missouri Division of the United Confederate Veterans 
several years ago, and served continuously in that office until 
the time of his death. He had lived in Merriam, Kansas, 
since 1886. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


PRINTING IN MISSOURI 


Written by L. Nelson Nichols, of the New York Public Library in the 
American Printer, May, 1928. 


Printers had been in thirteen towns of Missouri before the year 1834. 
The State was that year thirteen years old, having been admitted to 
Statehood in 1821. By the early 30’s the actual Missouri of the settlers, 
and therefore of the printers, was a huge triangle. This area had its 
eastern face along the Mississippi River and its western point where 
Kansas City is now, that is, where the Missouri River leaves the Kansas 
boundary and starts east along its fertilizing richness across the State to 
empty into the Mississippi a few miles above St. Louis. 

The east face along the Mississippi something less than three hundred 
miles, extended from Cape Girardeau up to the Salt River Country near 
the present Hannibal. The center of this east front was, of course, St. 
Louis. This was an old town when in 1803 it came to the United States 
government through the acquisition of the Louisiana Territory from France. 
But no French printer had as far as we can learn ever plied and pied in 
those quaint old houses along the river bank. Our government organized 
the Territory of Louisiana in 1805, and cut off Missouri as a separate 
Territory in 1812. ([Editor’s note: The name was changed in 1812 to 
Missouri Territory.] Just one printer was in this vast area when the new 
Territory was created. This printer, Joseph Charless, had been in St. 
Louis four years, having brought in his Ramage press and type by the 
river route. Charless arrived in St. Louis in 1808 when the village had 
about a thousand inhabitants mainly dependent upon furs and lead for 
their trade, though a little farming had already begun. He issued his 
newspaper July 12, 1808, and called it the Missouri Gazette. The success 
of St. Louis as the great river port was also the success of Charless. Here 
is an oration he set up in 1809 while the town was a part of the old Terri- 
tory of Louisiana. Frederick Bates began this oration by saying: ‘This 
day exhibits a novel and interesting spectacle; a band of brothers, a selected 
few of Free and Accepted Masons establish a lodge for the first time in 
St. Louis, for the purposes of philanthrophy, of fraternal love, and for the 
practice of the moral virtues.” 

. One of the towns which sprang up in the Boonslick Country 
was Franklin, on the north side of the river nearly across from Boonville. 
Here the county seat was established in 1817 for the new Howard county. 
The Boonslick Trail ran through Franklin, and the town grew rapidly 
to about 1500 population. Nathaniel Patten of Massachusetts and 
Benjamin Holliday of Kentucky began printing in 1819 on a Ramage 
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press and less than 500 pounds of type that the latter and his brother, 
Stephen Holliday, had brought up that spring from Kentucky. They 
began a newspaper at once. Vol. 1, No. 1 of the Missouri Intelligencer 
and Boon's Lick Advertiser appeared April 23. The career of this news- 
paper and of Nathaniel Patten, who stuck to it in its varied career, is 
one of the romances of Western newspaper history. 

The third printing town was Jackson, a new settlement about ten 
miles back of Cape Girardeau, and therefore in the group of old French 
villages opposite the ‘‘Egypt”’ of lower Illinois. Tubal E. Strange started 
the Missouri Herald, June 25, 1819, as a paper for that row of towns below 
St. Louis. The next year Strange took Zenas Priest into partnership. 
Then in November, 1820, the name of the paper was changed to the 
Independent Patriot. Other changes of names came, but Jackson has 
always had its county seat newspaper. 

Then came St. Charles, twenty miles northwest of the old village of 
St. Louis, and on the north bank of the Missouri river. Robert McCloud 
a relative of Joseph Charless, set up a press there and issued The Missourian, 
June 21, 1820. The territorial capital was moved up to St. Charles by 
act of November 18, 1820. The paper stayed at St. Charles for the six 
years that the capital remained there. 

The fifth printing town was the old French village of Sainte Genevieve, 
fifty miles below St. Louis. It has been credited as the oldest settlement 
in Missouri, at least ninety years old when The Correspondent and Ste. 
Genevieve Record was started in the spring of 1821. The paper was short- 
lived. 

Calvin Gunn started his newspaper, The Jeffersonian, at the capital, 
St. Charles, in October, 1825. He announced that he would soon remove 
“to the city of Jefferson, the future capital of our State.”” Missouri had 
been admitted as a State in 1821, and the Legislature had finally decided 
upon the removal of the capital to what they called the city of Jefferson 
in November, 1826. Gunn moved to the city of Jefferson near the Boons- 
lick country two months before the capital reached there, and had his 
newspaper going under the same name, The Jeffersonian. Gunn was 
made State Printer and continued as such for eighteen years. . . 

There was trouble farther up the Missouri at old Franklin. The floods 
made the site untenable, and it was finally decided to take the county seat 
of Howard county farther from the river. Fayette, fifteen miles north, 
was the site chosen. Nathaniel Patten moved his press and The Missouri 
Intelligencer and Boon's Lick Advertiser up to Fayette in June, 1826. 

: . In April, 1830, Nathaniel Patten moved his press and paper 
again, this time to Columbia. A rival newspaper at Fayette may have 
been the cause. Columbia was the center of the rich new farming country 
between Fayette and Jefferson. This removal made Columbia the eighth 
printing town. At Fayette, Judge W. B. Napton, started another news- 
paper, the Boon's Lick Democrat, in December, 1834. . . 

The French village of Cape Girardeau, the farthest dows the Missis- 
sippi near the swamps of the southeast corner counties, was the ninth 
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printing town. William Johnson started the Cape Girardeau Farmer 
in 1831, but as he was a rival of the prosperous county paper at Jackson, 
he failed. 

The tenth town was Independence, or, as the Mormons called it, Zion. 
Independence was above the Boonslick country, for it was fifteen miles 
west of Fort Osage and a less distance than that from the Kansas line. 
A few Mormons under Joseph Smith moved there in 1831, and they went 
in considerable numbers the next year. W. W. Phelps brought the press 
to Independence that has since become famous. He started the Mormon 
newspaper, The Morning and The Evening Star, in May, 1832. His de- 
nunciations of the “‘ungodly Gentiles” caused the Gentiles to break up the 
office in the summer of 1833, and carry the press and type down to the 
Missouri river two miles away, where they threw it all into its muddy 
waters. Years later the press was fished out and sold to William Riden- 
baugh, who started the St. Joseph Gazette with it in 1845. He sold it to 
Captain Merrick who started the Rocky Mountain News at Denver in 1859. 

The eleventh town was up in the Salt River country. They used to 
inquire in Illinois and Indiana in the early days what had become of cer- 
tain people once in their communities but gone on to some unknown west. 
The reply was “‘Up Salt River.””. The Salt River valley was and is a fertile 
valley on the east side of Missouri, lying about midway between the Iowa 
line and the mouth of the Missouri river. Palmyra, a few miles back of 
the modern Hannibal, was not actually on the Salt River, but when 
Jonathan Angevine and Robert W. Stewart started The Missouri 
Courier at Palmyra in 1832, a newspaper from the Boonslick District of 
opposite politics commented that the inhabitants of the ‘Salt River 
country are likely to be so little benefited by the press located amongst 
them.” But the Courier continued, eventually moving to Hannibal, and 
continued as the modern Courter-Post. 

Boonville, the oldest town in the Boonslick, and Bowling Green, 
another town in the Salt River District, were the only new printing towns 
in 1833. James H. Middleton and John Wilson brought a press to Boon- 
ville and started The Herald. The downfall of Old Franklin across the 
river had given a new impetus to Boonville. At Bowling Green, Oliver 
Harris, a printer, and Adam B. Chambers, a lawyer, started the Salt 
River Journal in October and thus began careers for each in his sphere that 
made them leaders in the newer Missouri. 


MARK TWAIN’S LITERARY DINNER 


From the Kansas City Star, February 4, 1928. 


While traveling in England some thirty years ago, Mark Twain was 
entertained by the editorial staff of the magazine Punch at a dinner which 
he later spoke of as one of the happiest incidents of his life. It was char- 
acteristic of the American humorist that, although many honors were 
accorded him, among them the presentation of the famous red and gray 
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robe of an Oxford ‘“‘doctor,’’ he got his greatest delight from the menu 
card, upon which the various dishes were named for his books. 

That night Mark Twain feasted on Innocent Oysters Abroad, Rough- 
ing It Soup, Huckleberry Finn Fish, Joan of Arc Filet of Beef, Jumping 
Frog Terrapin, Punch Brothers Punch, Gilded Duck, Hadleyburg Salad, 
Life on the Mississippi Ice Cream, Prince and Pauper Cakes, Pudd’nhead 
Cheese, and White Elephant Coffee. 


PLATTE PURCHASE IGNORED IN DEFINITION OF MISSOURI BOUNDARY 


By Purd B. Wright, in the Kansas City Journal-Post, November 27, 1927. 


What are the boundaries of the state of Missouri? How would you 
go about finding out? Naturally, it would be thought this information 
would be given in the revised statutes of the state. But let us see. This 
set of books, in three large volumes, published by the state, gives the 
Declaration of Independence, the farewell address of George Washington, 
president of the United States, thé constitution of the United States, the 
act of admission, the constitution of the state, the ordinance of acceptance 
and the general laws. 

The act of admission gives the boundaries, but they are those at the 
time of the admision of the state in 1821—that is, they do not recognize 
that the Platte purchase, the counties comprising the northwest river 
corner of Missouri, everything due north of Kansas City and west to the 
river, really are a part of the commonwealth of Missouri. 

A careful investigation of these records failing to develop a clew to this 
first and only addition to the state, an examination of legislative proceed- 
ings followed. 

And here were found the historical missing links. 

There were several very important reasons for making the Platte 
country a part of the State. There were Indian border troubles, the 
residents of Clay county wished to settle in the Indian country and Clinton 
county very much needed river transportation, which was denied through 
Indian lands. 

A reference to the records of the state legislature shows that in Janu- 
ary, 1833, twelve years after the admission of Missouri as a state, a resolu- 
tion was introduced in the legislature to amend the constitution ‘‘to extend 
the state boundary to the Missouri river, to take effect as soon as the 
assent of congress shall be given.”’ 

This resolution was ratified by the next general assembly in November, 
1834. 

Submitted to congress in February, 1835, the bill amending the 
Act of Admission of Missouri was not passed by the senate until May 14, 
and the house, June 3, 1836, being signed by the president, June 7. It is 
the failure to include this enactment and those that followed in the Revised 
Statutes which causes trouble to the searcher. 

There were some requirements made of the state by congress. Among 
these were the wiping out of Indian title to the land and some minor things. 
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All these were compiled with new treaties being made—some of the most 
interesting as to payment to Indians for the land taken. 

March 28, 1837, President Van Buren issued his proclamation to the 
effect that ‘“‘the Indian title to all the said lands lying between the state 
of Missouri and the Missouri river has been extinguished and that the 
said act of congress of the 7th of June, 1836, takes effect from the date 
hereof.”’ 

Hence, March 28, 1927, was the ninetieth anniversary of the Platte 
purchase. 

Platte county, by virtue of an act of the legislature of 1836, auto- 
matically became a part of Clay county until it was organized as a separate 
county, December 31, 1838, with Platte City as the county seat. The site 
was selected because of the falls in the Platte river. 

Buchanan county was organized at the same time, having been tempo- 
rarily attached to Clinton county. The committee on seat of government 
located the county seat and named it Benton, but the first county capital 
was Sparta, afterward removed to St. Joseph. 

The other counties comprising the Platte purchase were organized 
as follows: Andrew, January 29, 1841; Holt, February 15, 1841; Noda- 
way, February, 1845; Atchison, April, 1845. 

The site chosen for the seat of government of Andrew county first 
was known as Union. At the July term of the county court it was changed 
to Savannah. The first courthouse, erected that year, cost $600. , Four 
years later it was succeeded by a more pretentious brick structure costing 
$6,200. In recent years this has been replaced by a beautiful building. 

Andrew county was the home of the man whose name survives as 
having been president of the United States for a day, the only Missourian 
who ever filled the presidential chair and the only man who enjoyed the 
peculiar distinction of so short a term. 


The following taken from ‘“‘A Biographical Congressional Directory, 
with an Outline History of the National Congress,” published by the 
government, is authoritative: 

Atchison, David R., a senator from Missouri; born in Frogtown, Ky.» 
August 11, 1807; studied law, was admitted to the bar and began practice 
in Liberty [Clay] county, Mo., in 1830; member of the Missouri legislature 
in 1834 and 1838; appointed judge of the Platte county circuit court in 
1841; appointed and subsequently elected to the United States senate to 
fill vacancy caused by the death of Lewis F. Linn; re-elected in 1849, and 
served from October 14, 1843, to March 3, 1855; elected president of the 
senate pro temporeAugust 8, 1846; January 11, and March 3, 1847; Febru- 
ary 2, and June 1, June 26, July 29, and December 26, 1848; March 1, 2, 
5, and 16, 1849; May 2 and 6, and July 10, 1850; December 20, 1852; 
March 4, 1853, and served throughout the session; this office made him 
president of the United States during Sunday, March 4, 1849, as General 
Taylor was not sworn into office until the following day. Died in Clinton 
county, Mo., January 26, 1886. 
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Holt county (February 15, 1845), when first formed, embraced Atchi- 
son county, that part of Nodaway county west of Nodaway river, and 
extending north ten miles into the present state of Iowa, then claimed as 
being a part of Missouri. 

Another county was formed from the northern part of Holt and 
named Allen county, but in 1845 it was abolished and Atchison and Noda- 
way counties were organized, Holt being reduced to the present limits. 
The county was named for David Rise Holt, a Virginian, who came to 
Saline county and afterward settled in Platte county. He was the country’s 
first representative in the legislature. The name selected for the county 
seat was Finley, for one of the site commissioners, but it was changed 
to Oregon in October, 1841. 

Nodaway county took its name from the Nodaway river, signifying 
placid. This applies equally to the county bordering it. Maryville is 
the county seat. Nodaway county is recognized as one of the most pro- 
gressive of the state. 

Atchison, the extreme northwest county of the state, was organized 
April 14, 1845, under an act of the legislature of 1844 and named for 
David R. Atchison, senator from Missouri, the first county seat selected 
being that of Linden. It was removed to Rockport in 1856 after a bitter 
fight in the court. 

The history of the Province of Platte is well known. It had its real 
historian, the late William McClurg Paxton, whose Annals of Platte 
County is said to be the most complete county history written in the 
United States. It is a source book for a study of the development of the 
county and its people. 

Almost as well known to Kansas Cityans is Buchanan county, just 
north of Platte and admitted as a county at the same time. It first was 
settled by that pioneer of the West, Joseph Robidoux, whose cabin was 
built on the edge of the hill near Blacksnake creek, upon which Indian 
legends place the beginning of the Road to Paradise, or The Pathway to 
Peace. The hill has long since been graded and now is the site of the 
Buchanan county courthouse. 

Weston was the first city of the Platte purchase. It was first to have 
large hemp and tobacco warehouses, first to have macadamized streets 
and the first city west of St. Louis to have gas works. To the north, 
Savannah, in Andrew county, soon became second in size, as a trading 
point. Both gave way to St. Joseph on completion of the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph railroad to St. Joseph, the overland stage coach to the Pacific 
and the pony express. 

The Platte purchase, it will be seen, really is a legal part of the state, 
as this search, started in an effort to unearth the facts, demonstrates. 

It is hoped sincerely that the revised statutes of the state of Missouri 
of the next issue, which will be compiled in 1929, will record the facts 
in the case. 
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INDIAN MOUNDS OF SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 


By Dr. John Robert Hume, in the Poplar Bluff Daily Republican, 
March 23, 1927. 


; . The Ozark foothills show three different kinds of mounds’ 
So-called kitchen mounds, by reason of the vast number of bones scattered 
about, evidently rejecta from food eaten by the inhabitants who lived 
therein. These bones are of all sorts, chiefly of small animals, and show 
signs of a crude form of cooking in which parts of the bone were burned. 
The second class of mounds were altar mounds; in the same class with 
the altar mounds, which are usually placed so as to command a good 
view of the rising sun—for the mound builders were all sun worshipers— 
are observation mounds; and a third class of funeral mounds which com- 
pose a rather large ratio of mounds in the foothill region. Several mounds 
have been opened in this region in which bodies had been placed in an 
orderly manner and in some instances covered with timbers or stone. 
There seemed to be no regular order for the positions of these bodies, as 
they may be found with their heads in all directions, some with their heads 
together in the center of the mound and their feet radiating in all direc- 
tions, while others are placed in side by side, heads and feet lying alter- 
nately, while still others are placed in a sitting posture. In this case the face 
is usually to the east. It has been suggested that those with the face to 
the east were of the priest class, but I have been able to see no reason for 
such conclusion. It is just as likely that the butcher or the baker would 
be thus placed as it is that the priest would be so interred. My opinion 
is that those bodies found in an upright or sitting posture are what ethnolo- 
gists call “intrusive burials’? and may be of any class or any tribe, and 
that they have been intruded into the older grave long subsequent to the 
original interment. 

In the vicinity of Naylor, Harviell, and Neelyville, may be found 
several hundred very interesting mounds built of a quality of sandy soil 
that is easily worked and that preserves the bones and pottery in a condi- 
tion that greatly aids the investigator. 

In some places in the farther eastward direction are numerous mounds 
of white sand which are not the work of human hands, and sand that has 
been expelled from the interior of the earth by means of sand blows which 
probably occurred at the time of the New Madrid earthquake. They are 
of purely natural origin and contain only sand. 


PLAN TO MARK MISSOURI BATTLE SITES 
From the Springfield, Missouri, Leader, May 19, 1928. 


Members of the Grand Army of the Republic passed resolutions 
yesterday asking that the part Missouri played in the Civil war be recog- 
nized and the Wilson Creek and Westport battlefields be recognized by 
the United States government. 
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The action followed an address on the previous evening by H. H. 
Crittenden, state commander of the Sons of Veterans in which he deplored 
the fact that the battlefields had not been recognized by the government. 
The resolutions passed by the veterans follow: 

Whereas, the war department of the United States, acting under 
law 372, passed by the 69th congress, has classified among other battles 
of our country, the battles of the Civil War, and 

Whereas, the “Battle of Wilson Creek,’’ August 10, 1861, and the 
“Battle of Westport,’’ October 23, 1864, were fought on Missouri soil 
and were the two major battles of the Civil war west of the Mississippi 
river, the latter a decisive engagement, and 

Whereas, the War Department in its classification of the Civil War 
battles has failed altogether to mention the two battles that held Missouri 
in the Union, therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That the Missouri Division of the Grand Army of 
the Republic at its forty-seventh annual encampment in Springfield, May 
16th, 17th, 18th, 1928, respectfully calls attention of the War Department, 
its distinguished secretary, the Honorable Dwight F. Davis, being a native 
of Missouri, to the action of the historical branch of the army war college 
omitting said battles from said classification and the Grand Army of the 
Republic hereby enters its unqualified protest against this injustice to 
Missouri, and ask that the part Missouri played in the War of the Rebellion 
be recognized in a manner commensurate with her determined stand to 
preserve the Union, when many of the people of that state were Southern 
sympathizers. 

“Once more we gather around the camp fire,’’ Mr. Crittenden said, 
“we sons, more to honor the comrades who suffered great hardships and 
made the supreme sacrifice, that our nation should not perish, but endure 
forever. My own father wore the Blue, was wounded in the ‘Battle of 
Westport,’ carrying the effects of hardships and exposure on battlefields 
to his grave in Forest Hill cemetery, near where he charged Gen. Marma- 
duke’s forces at Byram’s Ford. 

“In Springfield, I feel that I am on sacred ground, for it was while 
camping around this beautiful city that the ‘Battle of Wilson Creek,’ 
only a few miles away, was fought, August 10, 1861, and that fearless and 
able Union commander, General Lyon, met his untimely death, a sacrifice 
to his country, fighting General Sterling Price’s Confederate forces. Just 
before the battle he said to Major Schofield, ‘I would give my life for a 
victory.” And he did. Wonderful words from a wonderful soldier. 
To him, more than anyone else, aided by General Frank P. Blair, Jr., and 
the loyal Germans of St. Louis at Camp Jackson, the State of Missouri 
was placed in the Union column. 

“Many of their brave soldiers enriched the soil of this section with 
their blood. The leadership of such gallant men as General Joseph 
Osterhous and General Franz Sigel, with the German regiments from St. 
Louis, will never be forgotten. They met the foe under General Price 
and though outnumbered two to one and the great General Lyon killed 
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still his forces held Springfield at the end of the battle, their forces terribly 
crippled. But the enemy’s losses were even greater. 

“The Battle of Wilson Creek should really be considered a draw, 
but having killed General Lyon, the Confederate army claimed the victory. 
Only the lack of co-operation on the part of General John C. Fremont in 
charge of the Union forces in the Department of the Missouri and his 
failure to reinforce General Lyon prevented a Union victory. 

“Union losses: 233 killed, 721 wounded, 292 missing. 

“Confederate losses: 265 killed, 800 wounded, 70 (?) missing. 

“It has been my good fortune to have spent the last four winters in 
Washington, D. C., working to have the national government take over 
a part of the Westport battlefield. It is a shame that Missouri has not 
been recognized for the part she played in the Civil war by commemorating 
at least two notable battles fought on her soil. She was really the keystone 
of the arch of the Civil war. Had Missouri gone out of the Union, the 
other border states, Kentucky, and Maryland, would have followed and 
with these three out, there might have been a far different result. Presi- 
dent Lincoln recognized the importance in his plans to preserve the Union 
and kept in close touch with events in this state. 

“There should be a national military park and monument to the 
memory of the soldiers who fought in each of the battles, Wilson Creek and 
Westport. 

“In accordance with a law passed in the 69th congress, first session, 
the historical section of the army war college in classifying the battles of 
our country during the Civil war has utterly ignored Missouri, though 
the Battle of Pea Ridge (Arkansas) of much less importance is given 
prominence. 

“T have called attention of Senator James A. Reed to this unjust 
classification. The Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis, a Missourian, 
should not have countenanced this injustice to his native state. I have 
telegraphed and written Senator Reed to take the matter up with the 
War Department and feel confident that should he do so, Missouri would 
obtain her just rights. The activity of the Arkansas senators, I feel cer- 
tain, is responsible for Pea Ridge having been cited in the classification 
of the war college. 

“Both of the Missouri battles should have had recognition of the 
war college. Under its classification, Missouri stands no show whatever 
to have either the ‘Battle of Westport’ or ‘Wilson Creek’ marked other 
than by a monument or a tablet at most, unless our senators and congress- 
men make a strong protest against the unfavorable action of the war college 
in omitting the two most important battles west of the Mississippi river. 
from their classification. 

“According to Law 372, passed in the 69th Congress, section 3, the 
Secretary of War shall include annually in his War Department appropria- 
tion estimates a list of the battlefields for which surveys or other field 
investigations are planned for the fiscal year in question, together with 
the estimated cost of making each survey or other field investigation. 
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Section 4, That hereafter no real estate shall be purchased for military 
purposes for the government unless report thereon shall have been made 
by the Secretary of War through the President to Congress. 

“It is clearly evident from the classification in question made by the 
war college the two above mentioned battles are not even graded in the 
lowest class (c) battles of class IIB, though the Battle of Pea Ridge is 
included in this classification. 

“Thus Missouri and the part she played in the great drama has been 
absolutely ignored by the war college, probably by some department 
clerk who has not taken the time nor trouble to inform himself from reports 
of the officers who participated in the battles of this state, now on file 
in the War Department. To my certain knowledge, representing the 
Missouri Valley Historical Society of Kansas City and the Westport 
Battle Association of the same city, I paid out over $200.00 to have type- 
written copies made and put in book form of officers’ reports to the govern- 
ment of the ‘Battle of Westport’ and filed same with the War Department 
myself. 

“It has been the custom of the ruling authorities in the War Depart- 
ment, and Congress, too, for that matter, to overlook the claims of the 
middle west whenever military parks were to be established, commemo- 
rating the sacrifices of our pioneer ancestors in the War of the Rebellion, 
and only by the persistent work of our representative in Washington, 
backed up by the demands of the Grand Army of the Republic and its 
allied organizations, can we ever hope to get proper recognition in the way 
of national military parks and monuments. 

“Not to give Missouri proper recognition for the part she played in 
the terrible strife is an injustice to the loyalty of a great commonwealth, 
Congress and our national government should lose no time in righting the 
unpardonable wrong of which it stands convicted. Especially so, when 
you take into consideration the names of those who participated in the 
state’s two major battles, Wilson Creek and Westport. Many left dis- 
tinguished military records and became leaders in after years as statesmen 
of our country. 

“Dealing with Wilson Creek alone, I call your attention to the follow- 
ing noted participants on the Union side: 

“Gen. Nathaniel Lyon’s brilliant career met an untimely end at the 
very beginning of the war. 

“Maj. Schofield, afterwards Major-General, then Lieut.-General 
commanding the army of the United States. 

“Col. Frank P. Blair, Jr., afterwards Major-General, commanding a 
corps, Senator from Missouri, and nominated for vice-president with 
Seymour. 

“Col. Franz Sigel, afterwards Major-General, commanding Eleventh 
Corps and the Army of Shenandoah. 

“Brig.-Gen. John McNeil took part in the above two battles. 

“Col. B. Gratz Brown, afterwards Governor of Missouri, and then 
nominated for vice-president with Greely. 
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‘Maj. Joseph Osterhous commanded two companies of the 2nd Mis- 
souri. Said by a noted military authority to have been the ‘best soldier 
of that wonderful emigration of bright, educated, and enthusiastic young 
Germans who took refuge in this country after the revolution in Germany 
in '48.’ 

“He was tried longer in large commands and rose to a higher rank 
than either Carl Schurz, the soldier and statesman, or the brilliant soldier, 
Franz Sigel. He was esteemed as one of the best division commanders 
in the Army of Tennessee. After long service was Division Commander 
of the 15th Army Corps with Gen. Sherman in his march to the sea. 

“Col. Samuel R. Curtis, a Westpoint graduate, and a regular army 
officer in charge of the Department of Kansas, commander of the ‘Army 
of the Border’ in the ‘Battle of Westport,’ afterwards made Major-General. 

“Col. John S. Phelps, a resident of Springfield, Mo., afterwards mem- 
ber of Congress and Governor of Missouri. 

“Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, hero of Appomatox, was living in Missouri 
when he offered his services to his country, afterwards General of the 
Armies of the United States and later President. 

“Their deeds of heroism enshrined in the heart of every loyal American 
citizen should not be ignored by the War Department, for their military 
achievements gave to the Grand Army of the Republic a record of which 
every member could feel proud. 

“Though the powers at Washington may overlook Missouri's part in 
the great struggle, we still have the words of our martyred President, the 
great Lincoln, dedicating a monument at Gettysburg: ‘But in a larger 
sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it far above our poor power to add or detract. . . . . That we here 
highly resolve that the dead shall not have died in vain, that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth or freedom, and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


LEGEND OF ROUND SPRING 


Written by W. R. Draper for the Associated Press; taken from the Kansas 
City Times, April 28, 1928. 


Fifteen miles north of Eminence on state highway No. 19 is Round 
Spring state park. This park contains a geological curiosity, writes W. R. 
Draper of Kansas City. This is Round Spring, a basin eighty feet across, 

Normally water in this pit or basin is ninety-five feet deep, although 
at times the spring overflows and the watcr stands at 125 feet. Round 
Spring is no doubt the enforcement to surface of an underground river. 

A quaint Indian legend is to the effect that an Indian chief, to show 
his prowess, stamped on the ground at no great distance, causing Sinkin’ 
Creek to disappear, and then, with his herculean strength, tore open a 
hole in the earth's surface and created this spring. 
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Sinkin’ Creek does disappear under ground at a point about ten miles 
distant, and while it has another outlet, no doubt part of the mountain 
streams hereabout are the source of supply for this spring. When heavy 
rains come down the hollows, the spring gets muddy and often cornstalks 
and other debris issue from it. 

Round Spring park immediately adjoins the state highway. It com- 
prises seventy-six acres of land sloping down from the highway to the 
Current River and is an ideal place to stop and spend several days while 
touring the Ozarks. 

The park cost $5,000. Keith McCanse, state game and fish cum- 
missioner, has built a rustic store building, a bath house and installed other 
conveniences for tourists. 


A KIT CARSON ANNIVERSARY 


From the Kansas City Star, May 27, 1928. 


This week marks the sixtieth anniversary of the death of Christopher 
(Kit) Carson, the famous frontiersman of Howard county, who died May 
23, 1868, at Fort Lyon, Colorado. 

Mrs. Jonathan F. Hawley of Chillicothe, a grandniece, has much data 
concerning Carson, including letters and original photographs of the 
famous trail blazer. 

Recently an eastern publishing house sent out advertising matter 
on a new Carson book, picturing him as an unlettered, bold, bad man. 
Mrs. Hawley objected to this. She sent to the publishing house proof to 
the contrary. Mrs. Hawley has a letter written late in life by her grand- 
uncle which shows the famous scout was an excellent penman, and his 
spelling and composition the envy of any high school student. The pub- 
lishing house apologized to Mrs. Hawley and withdrew the objectionable 
advertising. 


AN ADVENTURE OF KIT CARSON 


Written by D. L. Brown, in the New York Anglo-American, Jan. 16, 1847. 

In a late number of the Cincinnati Chronicle we find the following 
interesting account of Kit Carson, long famed as a scout and hardy pioneer 
of the Far West: 

In perusing the journal of Lieut. Fremont, I was much struck with 
some anecdotes relative to Carson and Cody, two members of the brave- 
hearted little band which accompanied that admirable officer on his difficult 
and dangerous enterprise. 

Both these men I was well acquainted with, and have no hesitation 
in saying that two more daring and resolute spirits were never furnished 
to the world in the annals of restless adventure. Carson was particularly 
well known to me, having been in the same mess for twelve months, during 
which time we went through many scenes of a dangerous and romantic 
character. One incident out of many that struck me forcibly at the time 
of its occurrence I shall here relate. 
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We had started on what is called the ‘‘fall hunt” and were passing 
through the most dangerous trapping ground in the mountains—the center 
of the Blackfeet country—when the party came suddenly and rather 
unexpectedly upon a fresh sign of Indians. This “‘sign,’’ as the footprints 
or any other unmistakable evidence of the savages is termed by the moun- 
tain men, was in the shape of a large new ‘“‘lodge’’ or tent, which suddenly 
met our eyes in a clump of willows on the Madison Fork of the Missouri. 
We looked at this with some little awe, every moment expecting to have 
poured upon us a volley from the Indians that we had no doubt were in 
ambush somewhere in the vicinity. Nothing of the kind, however, took 
place. We proceeded about six miles, when convincing proof of the 
proximity became obvious. This was in the form of a dog, of a breed 
peculiar to this country, much resembling a wolf, and being, I have no 
doubt, this latter animal reclaimed from a state of nature, which joined 
our camp, having a bundle of dried meat and moccasins tied on his back. 
We immediately threw ourselves into a vast circular pile of rocks, which 
happened fortunately to be close at hand, and which, in case of attack, 
presented an admirable position of defence. Several of our men now 
pushed forward for the purpose of reconnoitering the country on our 
front. Among these was Christopher or ‘‘Kit’’ Carson. 

From pinnacles of these rocks we could command an extensive range 
of country, and with the aid of a glass belonging to Mr. James Bridges, 
our leader, we could see distinctly the proceedings of our men, as they 
wended their way through the level prairie, which stretched along in un- 
broken smoothness to the distance of at least fifteen miles in our front. 
We could see them halt at the distance of some five miles, on the summit 
of a bluff overhanging the river to the height of above two hundred feet. 
Shortly after, we distintly saw the smoke issue from their guns, but were 
at too great a distance to hear the report. In the space of a few minutes 
from the discharge we could perceive our men to mount their horses, and 
start in full speed in a direction towards us. A large body of mounted 
Indians were now seen in close pursuit of the little party. This was an 
exciting and anxious moment to all of us in camp. We watched with 
ntense anxiety the progress of the furious chase. Several times we gave 
them up for lost, as the savages were seen to overtake them, and both 
parties to become mingled, an occasional shot flashing out from the canopy 
of smoke and dust in which both parties were enveloped. As they neared 
us, however, our men were perceived to be ahead of their savage foe, who 
followed at full speed, close in their rear. As our men came up and took 
refuge within rifle-range of our huge battlement of rocks, we poured upon 
the pursuing Blackfeet a hailstorm of bullets knocking up the dust in all 
directions around them, and having the etfect of making them suddenly 
sheer off in another direction. 

In the course of half an hour the prairie around us was alive with 
savages, shouting and yelling as if possessed with demons. After careering 
about for the purpose, apparently, of showing off their horsemanship, 
they threw themselves into a range of rocks contiguous to those we were 
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in possession of, and opened a brisk fire upon our party. This we returned 
with interest, but neither appeared to do much execution, as both parties 
fired from under cover, in true Indian fashion. This mode of fighting 
was kept up for about two hours, when some of our hunters, getting tired 
of a mode of fighting so resultless and inconclusive, determined to bring 
matters to an issue. Accordingly, fifteen of our bravest and best men 
issued from the rocks and succeeded in reaching a point unharmed, within 
twenty-five or thirty yards of the long range of rocks occupied by the 
savages. Among this ‘forlorn hope” were two Indians of the Iroquois 
tribe, who were especially anxious to come to close quarters with our 
assailants, and both of whom were free trappers belonging to our camp. 
One of these men was of gigantic proportions, great strength, and un- 
wavering courage. He had stripped himself perfectly naked, as is cus- 
tomary with Indians when going into action, with the exception—which 
was a small one—of his “‘breech cloth,’’ his face dyed to a blood-red hue 
with vermilion paint, presenting a very striking picture of an Indian 
warrior in his battle array. 

With no very definite intention on my part, I found myself a member 
of this little band, determined to have a dash at the Blackfeet, if such 
should turn out to be the object in view. The stopping-place we had 
selected was in a deep ravine or hollow, running past, at right angles, 
the masses or lines of rocks in which the savages had taken their position. 

It may be as well to remark here, that all the principal tribes of Indians 
in the western wilderness are in possession of fusils or long single-barrelled 
guns, which throw balls with considerable precision, and to a much greater 
distance than a rifle. These they procure from the American and Hudson 
Bay Companies’ trading posts in exchange for their peltries. They are 
only used by the savages in fighting their enemies, their bows and arrows 
serving to kill buffaloes and other game. 

After we had remained a short time, sheltered from the shot of the 
Blackfeet by the brow of the ravine, it was proposed by Pierre—the Iro- 
quois Indian already described—to charge the enemy in his stronghold. 
This was unanimously agreed to; and as we raised the brow of the hill, 
and became apparent to the savages, we were greeted by a storm of balls, 
which fortunately left us all uninjured. At this moment, the Iroquois 
thundered out, ‘‘Let us charge, boys! their guns are empty.’’ Never was 
a command of Napoleon himself obeyed with a more joyful alacrity; for 
we were burning to be avenged upon these cruel and treacherous savages 
for the many cowardly and remorseless murders they had perpetrated 
upon lonely and unoffending trappers. We dashed in upon them at full 
speed, clearing the distance between the brow of the ravine and the rocks 
in a few seconds of time, thus taking them completely by surprise, and 
leaving them hardly an instant of time for concert of action or deliberation. 
Now the rifle, in the hands of our excited and determined hunters, did its 
deadly office. In the space of a few minutes nine Blackfeet were killed 
outright, and many more mortally wounded, who were borne away in the 
arms of their companions. Our men retaliated upon the Indians their 
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own barbarities, by scalping every one that had fallen. The savages, 
who were now driven completely out of the rocks, fled with the greatest 
precipitation, 

In the sudden panic with which they were seized, they came very 
near leaving one of their women, who had come along, it is probable, for 
the purpose of holding her husband’s or lover’s horse during the engage- 
ment; and who was on the point of being made a prisoner by our men, 
when a fine looking Indian, mounted upon a superb black horse, dashed 
up to the place where she stood, when, not having had time to mount 
behind him, she grasped the animal by the tail; and he, giving it the whip, 
she was dragged, or rather flew behind him for some two hundred yards 
at full speed, without relaxing her hold. Our men, in admiration of this 
heroic exploit, ceased firing upon the retreating foe, fearful of wounding 
the Indian maiden and her gallant rescuer. 

I had almost omitted to mention that among the brave little band 
which made this attack, was a gentleman named Newell, a native of 
Cincinnati, who highly distinguished himself in the encounter. During 
the affair, I was assailed by a powerful savage, who started out suddenly 
from behind a rock and fired, his ball piercing my cap, and inflicting a slight 
wound upon my head. As I returned his fire, a rifle was discharged almost 
at the same instant with my own; and turning round, I discovered my friend 
Newell, who had fired his piece with fatal precision. The Indian jumped 
into the air several feet, and fell on his face, pierced by two balls. Both 
of our shots had taken effect. Newell scalped the Blackfeet as dexterously 
and as neatly as if he had been accustomed to it all his life, having first 
stabbed him several times with his hunting knife to make sure of life being 
extinct. I shall not attempt to justify this action, thinking as I do, with 
Cooper’s Deerslayer, that Indians and white men ought each to act ac- 
cording to his gifts; and I do not think it a white man’s gift to scalp, but 
can only state in extenuation, that circumstances of the kind, when they 
do occur—which is but seldom—are in some measure palliated by the 
perfidiousness and unrelenting cruelty of these savages. The following 
circumstance was related by Carson, after the fight. 

After leaving the main body of the hunters, as was related in the 
beginning of his sketch, he and his companions rode about five or six miles 
along the side of the Madison river, and after ascending a high bluff, on 
looking below, they suddenly discovered a large quantity of Blackfeet, who 
were just in the act of raising camp. The men and women of the savages 
were scattered about, some on horseback, some packing up all their little 
movable property, and all in a state of unsuspecting security, unconscious 
of the presence of a foe. Carson, in whose breast burned a deep and un- 
extinguished hatred of this tribe, called out for each of the party to select 
a man, pointing at the same time to the Indian he had chosen as a victim, 
who was the chief of the band. Taking deliberate aim they fired and killed 
four of the savages. The panic among the Blackfeet was tremendous. 
They were stricken as if by a bolt from heaven. The screaming of the 
women and children, the yells of the savages, the howling of dogs and the 
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confusion that ensued, were described by Carson as frightful in the ex- 
treme. They very soon, however, discovered the paucity of the force 
that had the temerity to attack them in the very midst of their women 
and children; and, maddened with rage and burning with an eager desire 
of vengeance, they dashed upon Carson and his companions, who only 
saved themselves by the fleetness of their horses and their close proximity 
to our encampment, 

This is a very imperfect sketch of one of the many adventures which 
have come under the personal observation of the writer; and which, from 
their daring and romantic character, have procured for Christopher Carson 
the well known nom de guerre of ‘The Rob Roy of the Rocky Mountains.” 


DIAMOND JUBILEE OF CULVER-STOCKTON COLLEGE 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, May 23, 1928. 


On May 27, Culver-Stockton College, originally known as Christian 
University, completed seventy-five years of service. When it was founded 
in 1853 there were no co-educational colleges west of the Mississippi 
river, and it was the first to enter this field. 

“James Shannon was the first president. He resigned a similar posi- 
tion at the University of Missouri to take charge of the new college. The 
charter had been granted to a board of trustees consisting of the following 
men: John Jamison, D. Pat Henderson, James S. Green, James L. Jones, 
Robert A. Grant, David T. Morton, Davis Stewart, Thomas Crutcher, and 
Samuel S. Church. 

“Originally the college was not in Canton proper. It was on a high 
bluff west of the city, and overlooking it. Its original site was donated 
by Chauncey Durkee of Canton. 

“Until the Civil war the institution progressed. During the war, 
however, the building was occupied by Federal troops, and the college 
had to be closed. 

“‘When the war was over the college reopened, in spite of a shortage 
of funds. Until 1903 it steadily gained prestige, but in that year the ad- 
ministration building was destroyed by fire, all the records and other 
documents of the institution going up in smoke. 

“Dr. Carl Johann, president, did not despair. He made many trips 
in a buggy throughout Northeastern Missouri, and raised enough money 
to replace the structure. The building for which he raised the funds is 
still in use.” 

The name, ‘‘Culver-Stockton College,”’ came into use on June 16, 1917. 


PIONEER DAYS IN DALLAS COUNTY 


By Mrs. Alice Curtice Moyer-Wing, in the Buffalo Reflex, April 5, 1928. 

A few years after the Civil war my father and mother pioneered to 
southwest Missouri from Illinois and settled on a homestead four miles 
northwest of Buffalo. It wasn’t so very long until several of my mother’s 
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Tennessee relatives also came to Missouri to live. The Thaddeus Tinsley, 
the Fowler, and the Rash families bought places near our homestead and 
one of my early recollections is the peacemaking attitude in which my 
mother constantly lived as she kept peace between her hot-blooded Yankee 
husband and her Southern relatives. : 

One of her traits was a distinct fondness for her relatives. This is 
said to be a Southern rather than a Northern characteristic. I do not 
know whether this is true but I know that it was a distinct trait of my 
mother—love of her relatives. Love for her friends and neighbors was 
almost as strong, and we are told that the greatest of all Christian virtues 
is love. 

One of the pictures that I have thought interesting is that of my 
mother’s early experience in the pioneer trip of her family from Tennessee 
to Dallas county, Missouri, before the Civil war. It must have been about 
1855 or 1856. Mother was born Feb. 13, 1848, and I think she must have 
been about seven or eight years of age at the time. 

Just a few months ago she was telling me how her father, William F. 
Tinsley, who was something of an athlete, walked much of the way, on this 
trip ahead of the wagon, and how she often walked with him. . ; 
It is an inspiring pioneer picture—the tall, vigorous man, a pilot to the 
covered wagon by day and the guard of the camp by night, and the little 
girl keeping him company. 

They settled in the south part of Dallas county and when the Civil 
war came on they found themselves in a hotbed of Confederate sympa- 
thizers. This did not daunt William Tinsley, however. One of his reasons 
for leaving Tennessee was his hatred of the system of slavery, though his 
parents were slave owners, and his mother continued to operate the Ten- 
nessee plantation after the death of her husband. 

The Union sentiment, always freely expressed by 3 my » mother’ s father, 
meant another move after war was declared. Other relatives had joined 
him and his family in their new home and the men folks, all of whom were 
Unionists or near Unionists, were compelled to “hide out” at one time till 
the skies cleared a little. During their absence the women and children 
lived together in a church. My mother’s mother was one of these women 
and my mother was one of the children. 

Finally it was decided by the majority that the Unionist crowd would 
not be molested if they would leave the country. This meant hardships 
and much financial loss but it was done. Again my mother was in the 
forefront and though still a child she was accepting a share of the hard- 
ships, riding horseback on the move to Illinois, and helping her brothers 
drive the stock they had been permitted to retain. 

The family resided in Illinois until the close of the war, when my grand- 
father returned to Missouri. However, he left my mother behind, for on 
April 26, 1864, Nancy Tinsley, at the age of 16, had married Charles L. 
Curtice, a Union soldier of the 6th Illinois cavalry, who survives her. 

Later on the young couple also came to Missouri and did not leave the 
state again except for brief visits. They reared their six children in Mis- 
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souri, three of whom are still living. Mrs. Cecelia Self, Mrs. Neva Warren 
and the writer of this article. The three that have passed on are William, 
Mamie and Walter. . 


ORDER NO. 11 


From the Harrisonville, Cass County Leader, March 2, 1911. 

1. All persons living in Jackson, Cass, and Bates counties, Missouri, 
and in that part of Vernon included in this district, except those living 
within one mile of the limits of Independence, Hickman’s Mill, Pleasant 
Hill and Harrisonville, and except those living north of Brush Creek and 
west of the Big Blue, are hereby ordered to remove from their present 
places of residence within fifteen days from date hereof. Those who 
within that time establish their loyalty to the satisfaction of the com- 
manding officer of the military station nearest their present places of resi- 
dence will receive from him certificates stating the fact of their loyalty 
and the names of the witnesses by whom it can be shown. All who receive 
such certificates will be permitted to remove to any military station in the 
district, or to any part of the state of Kansas except the counties of the 
eastern border of the state. All others shall move out of this district. 
Officers commanding companies and detachments serving in the counties 
named will see that this paragraph is promptly obeyed. 

2. All grain or hay in the field or under shelter, in the district from 
which the inhabitants are required to move, in reach of military station, 
after the ninth day of September next, will be taken to such stations and 
turned over to the proper officers there, and report of the amount so turned 
over made to the district headquarters, specifying the names of all owners 
and the amount of such produce taken from them. All grain and hay found 
in such district after the 9th of September next, not convenient to such 
stations will be destroyed. 

3. The provisions of general order No. 10, from these headquarters, 
will be vigorously executed by officers commanding in parts of the dis- 
trict and at the stations not subject to the operations of paragraph 1 of this 
order, and especially in the towns of Westport, Independence and Kansas 
City. 

4. Paragraph No. 3, General Order No. 10, is revoked as to all who 
have borne arms against the government in this district since the 20th of 
August, 1863. 

By order of Brigadier General Ewing. 

H. Hannay, Adjutant. 


EARLY INDIANS IN AUDRAIN COUNTY 


By Joe Lee Bomar, in the Mexico Evening Ledger, February 4, 1928. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century roving bands of Shawnees, 
Delawares, Missouris, Osages, and perhaps other tribes of Indians in- 
hab‘ted northeast Missouri. 
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Bands roved and hunted all over this section, but began to move 
further west and southwest from the beginning of the War of 1812. Pun- 
ished by the settlers and ranger forces, such as the Boones and Col. James 
Callaway, and other bold frontiersmen, tradition and other evidences from 
both whites and Indians demonstrate that they had a hunter’s bivouac in 
what is now Audrain county. This was on Scattering Fork Creek, four 
miles south of where Mexico stands. 

They also had a village of huts and wigwams at, or near, the two forks 
of Salt River, and a burying ground on the present Otto Schopp Dairy 
Farm. Their tribal and war dances were held on the ridge running north 
from the Schopp Dairy barn, and arrowheads, spearheads, flints, pottery, 
and other relics can be found there today. 

At the extreme no-th end of this ridge on the yellow banks of Salt 
River is the burying ground, the resting place of Black Thunder and his 
tribe of red men. 

The village and camp referred to were there in 1819, as my grandfather 
and others of Callaway county saw it on one of their hunting, trapping, 
and prospecting expeditions of that date. As late as 1831 there were many 
signs at both places, and rocks, shells, tentpoles, skillets, camp kettles and 
other camp equipment could be seen, but before this date the Indians had 
departed toward the setting sun. 

But there were occasional returns of visits to some of the old haunts 
and the burial place of their fathers. Black Thunder, a sub-chief, medicine 
man, preacher and prophet, was interred on Salt River, and the last 
pilgrimage I ever heard of was in 1867, when fifteen or twenty Osages, 
Missouris, Shawnees, Kaws, and two Delawares visited the old scenes. 

They stopped for water and provisions at my grandmother’s, Nancy 
Bomar, four miles south of Mexico, where all their wants were supplied. 
In addition, they were given cider and honey. One wanted, and got the 
tin pitcher containing the honey, and hung it about her neck with thongs. 

They were then on a pilgrimage to Washington, D. C., on tribal busi- 
ness to see Andrew Johnson, president of the United States. 

The Osages had a reservation and mission in Van Buren county, now 
Bates county, near the old French town, Pappinsville. I grew to manhood 
within four miles of this Old Harmony Mission. 

When I was ten or twelve years old many of the old apple trees and 
tumble down buildings, as well as other evidences of their having lived 
there, were to be seen. 

The mission was conducted by the Presbyterians, in conjunction with 
the agency. Three forts were on the margin of the hunting grounds. 
Fort Osage, near where Sibley, Lafayette [Jackson] county now is, and Fort 
Scott, on the west, and Ball Town, on the Little Osage in what is now 
Vernon county. 

Mrs. Sibley, the wife of Col. Sibley, who founded Lindenwood College 
at St. Charles, was at Fort Osage. Col. Emmette McDonald was at Ball 
Town. He was later killed at Hartsville, Mo., when in the Confederate 
army during the Civil War. 
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I knew a retired U. S. officer, Phillip Zeal, who laid off Fort Scott, and 
who gathered much Indian lore from old French descendants, the Parks, 
Chariottes, Collies, Victors, Barrows, and others. A number of their 
descendants remained in west Missouri for years afterward, as the Indians 
had long since been put on their reservation in the Indian country, now 
Oklahoma. 

Only these few camp remains serve as reminders of the Indians who 
were once in Audrain county. 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN COLONY OF FREISTATT 


By Robert Osterloh, in the Monett Times, March 18, 1927. 


Having been asked to prepare and furnish the history of the German 
colony of Freistatt I have endeavord in the following sketch briefly to 
relate some of the more important events that have taken place during the 
more than fifty-three years that have passed since the colony was first 
formed. 

The Freistatt colony was formed by German immigrants who, tired 
of the burdens imposed upon them by an aristocratic government, came 
to the United States in search of a home where all would have equal oppor- 
tunity and also could worship according to the dictates of their conscience. 

The first founders of the settlement here came from the vicinity of 
Winona, Minn., which they left in search of a more temperate clime. 

They arrived in Peirce City late in December, 1873, and in their 
search for a suitable place for settlement they came upon the so-called 
Spring River Prairie about 8 miles north of what is now Monett and here 
decided to make their homes. 

As is the lot of pioneers in developing and settling a virgin country, 
these settlers at first had to endure hardships and privations. 

These first settlers were staunch Lutherans and when they came here 
to establish new homes they did so with the firm resolve to found a true 
Lutheran congregation. 

Already on their way out here while passing through St. Louis they 
made arrangements to have Lutheran ministers come here and preach the 
Gospel to them. 

The first months they worshipped by gathering in one of the homes 
to sing their hymns and listen to the reading of a sermon by one of the 
older members. Several times also the Rev. Matuschka and Rev. Schnesler 
of the vicinity of St. Louis came here and ministered to them. 

It was on one of these occasions that it was decided to take steps to- 
ward the organization of a congregation, and at a meeting held in the home 
of the now deceased August Fritz on September 8, 1874, the following men: 
David Fritz, John Fritz, August Fritz, William Schoen, Ernst Schoen, 
Fred Mahlzahn, William Zemke, Louis Krueger and Gotliev Krueger 
organized themselves into the Evangelical Lutheran congregation of 
Freistatt. 
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Immediately after its organization the congregation began the erection 
of a church and parsonage and in December following the congregation 
called its first pastor in the person of Rev. H. F. C. Grupe, of Champaign, 
Ill., who accepted the call. 

The 11th of April of the following year, 1875, was one that will always 
be remembered in the annals of the congregation. On this day the newly 
called pastor was installed in his ministerial office by the Rev. Schnesler 
of Ellisville, Mo., and at the same time the congregation dedicated its new 
church, the dedicatory sermon also being delivered by Rev. Schnesler. On 
the same day Rev. Grupe delivered his initial sermon. 

Under the leadership the congregation soon began to develop and 
grow, additional settlers constantly arriving from old German settlements 
in Minnesota, Ohio, and especially Illinois. During this time a Lutheran 
day school was also established and taught by Rev. Grupe. During his 
stay here the congregation prepared and adopted a regular congregational 
constitution. Soon also the congregation joined the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and other states, the largest organization of true 
Lutheran congregations in the United States. 

After a stay of three years Rev. Grupe accepted a call to Rodenberg, 
Ill., and the congregation then called a young graduate of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary of St. Louis, namely the Rev. J. E. Roschke. He 
arrived in the mid-summer of 1878 and on Aug. 11, the Rev. Sapper in- 
stalled him as minister of the congregation. 

In the years following Rev. Roschke’s arrival here the congregation 
had a period of rapid growth and development. Not only did the congrega- 
tion grow of itself but the membership was constantly increased by new 
settlers from the Lutheran settlements of Washington county, Illinois. 

In the years following a number of new immigrants direct from 
Germany came and settled here also. 

With the congregation making such rapid growth, it soon became 
apparent that a larger place of worship was needed and at a meeting on 
the 10th of September, 1882, it was decided to build a new church 56’ x 36’ 
with an eighty-foot belfry and steeple and then use the old church for a 
school building. 

Early in the summer of 1883 the new building was completed and on 
Sunday, July 1, with three special services it was dedicated to the service 
of the Lord. 

After another 28 years this church also proved to be too small and a 
twenty-foot addition was built toward the east, making, with some minor 
improvements, the church as it is today, a structure 76 by 36 feet. 


HOW KIRKSVILLE WAS NAMED 
From the Kansas City Star, April 29, 1928. 
The price paid for giving Kirksville its name was a turkey dinner. 
That was back in 1841 when the newly surveyed town was named in honor 


of Jesse Kirk. His wife cooked the dinner, the hinge on which the honor 
swung. 
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There are now two grandchildren of Jesse Kirk and his wife living in 
Adair county. Mrs. Mary Waddill, 84, and Perry D. Kirk, who will be 
79 this month. There are also six great-grandchildren, twelve great, 
great-grandchildren and fourteen great, great, great-grandchildren in the 
county. 

The same law which established Adair county in 1841 provided for 
three commissioners to locate the county seat, with instructions to locate 
it within two and one-half miles of the geographical center of the county. 

Jesse Kirk kept a tavern near the edge of the new town which was 
being surveyed. When the work was nearing completion he strolled out to 
see how the men were getting along. Remarks concerning the weather, 
wild game and Indians were exchanged, followed by a discussion of the new 
town, a real event in the days when towns were scarce and a wilderness 
separated each one. 

“Name the town yet?’’ questioned Kirk. 

“Nope,” returned one of the.surveyors. 

“Know what you’re going to name it?” 

“Nope, haven’t decided on a name,” was the reply. 

“Nearly done, aren’t you?” 

“Yep, finished today,’’ was the answer. 

The silence lasted several minutes as the work continued. 

““My wife is cooking turkey for dinner today and I’ve a supply of good 
whiskey. I'll furnish your dinner if you will name the new town in my 
honor,” bargained Jesse Kirk. 

His proposition met with the approval of the surveyors, to whom the 
naming of a town in an out-of-the-way place meant much less than a turkey 
dinner and some good whiskey. 

So the new town became known as Kirksville. 

Kirk deeded the land for the county courthouse, which is in the heart 
of the business district of the present city. 

Kirk’s only daughter, Susan, married James Adkins and their daughter, 
born November 14, 1843, was the first white child born in Kirksville. She 
is Mrs. Mary Adkins Waddill, who has lived all her life in this county and 
now resides in Kirksville. 


Vv 
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